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MicuicAN Woman’s Press ASSOCIATION 


sy GRACE GREENWOOD BrRowNeE, PAST PRESIDENT 
Now Dean, Chieago Professional School of Art, Chicago, I11. 


HE Michigan Woman’s Press Association was organized 
he 22, 1890, at the Hotel Park Place, Traverse City, 
Michigan, the management courteously opening the parlors 
for this first Michigan Press conference to be held exclusively 
by women. 


Mrs. M. E. C. Bates of the Grand Traverse Herald first con- 
ceived the idea of calling together the newspaper women of the 
state, hoping that they would decide to organize into a group 
that would concern itself with the betterment and extension 
of good journalism among women occupied in this profession. 


Mrs. Bates seriously felt that the time was ripe for such an 
association. Previous to this date there had been no concerted 
action on the part of these members of the Newspaper frater- 
nity. Each was doing her work, good, bad, or indifferent, with 
no special thought of the cumulative force of united effort. 

Mrs. Bates’ heart and thoughts went out to all women, espe- 
cially those of the farm whose touch with the outside world 
was largely confined to the newspaper and her small commu- 
nity. The press women, she decided, could become a blessing 
to such, through kindly wisdom, practicality, idealism, and 
comforting suggestions. In this manner the newspaper women 
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could bring out the best among those who were handicapped 
by meagerness of educational opportunities. 

There were present at the organizational meeting twenty- 
seven outstanding women journalists from fifteen cities of the 
state. All signed as Charter members. The following is the 
list in full: Mrs. Frank Howard, Detroit Tribune; Mrs. M. L. 
Rayne, Detroit Free Press; Mrs. Etta 8. Wilson, Grand Rap- 
ids Telegram-Herald; Mrs. Belle M. Perry, Charlotte Tribune ; 
Mrs. Claudia Q. Murphy, Grand Rapids Democrat; Mrs. L. H. 
Stone, Detroit Tribune; Mrs. C. 8S. Hampton, Petoskey Demo- 
crat ; Mrs. Alice McGuire, Jackson Star; Mrs. Sarah J. LaTour, 
American Tyler; Mrs. M. E. C. Bates, Grand Traverse Herald; 
Mrs. EK. T. Clough, Brooklyn Haponent; Mrs. E. C. Doughty, 
Gladwin Leader; Mrs. E. B. Wilmarth, Michigan Pythian; 
Mrs. Kate E. Ward, Allegan Journal; Mrs. W. E. Clark, Manis- 
tique Pioneer; Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, Good Health, Battle Creek ; 
Mrs. S. Isadore Miner, Good Health, Battle Creek; Miss Emma 
L. Shaw, Good Health, Battle Creek; Mrs. M. E. Trowbridge, 
Detroit Christian Herald; Miss Myrta Castle, Review and 
Herald, Battle Creek; Miss E. Cora DePuy, Ann Arbor, The 
Journalist; Miss Florence M. Brooks, Jackson Patriot; Miss 
Hattie G. Sleeper, Port Huron Times; Miss Jennie Starkey, 
Detroit Free Press; Miss Carrie M. Jackson, Milford Times; 
Miss M. Gertrude Sprague, Traverse Bay Eagle; Miss Mabel 
Bates, Grand Traverse Herald. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. Frank Howard, 
president; Mrs. M. E. C. Bates, vice president; Mrs. C. Q. 
Murphy, recording secretary; Mrs. S. Isadore Miner, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Belle M. Perry, treasurer; Mrs. Sarah 
J. LaTour, Miss Hattie J. Sleeper, and Mrs. E. C. Doughty 
were elected Executive Committee members. 

A motto for the association which they chose to call “The 
Michigan Woman’s Association” was suggested by Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Hinsdale Stone, leading woman educator and at the time 
a member of the staff of the Detroit Tribune. The motto, “Let 
us, aS women, learn to put down self and work for a cause,” 
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was accepted and has held its place as the thought which 
should guide its members through the years. 

By the year 1896 the membership numbered one hundred and 
had been enlarged to include general writers, magazine editors, 
and authors. During later years the number soared to nearly 
four hundred. 

The annual meetings have always been held in cities in va- 
rious sections of the state so as to make it possible for all 
members at one time or another to be in attendance. 

Since the year 1890 a galaxy of representative newspaper 
women have been elected as its head, many having served sev- 
eral terms—Mrs. Belle M. Perry, Dr. Emma E. Bower, Mrs. 
M. E. C. Bates, Mrs. Lucy A. Leggitt, Mrs. T. S. Applegate, 
Miss Mabel Bates, Mrs. Pruella Janet Sherman, Mrs. Kate F. 
Ward, Mrs. Grace Greenwood Browne, Mrs. Helen Aston Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Carrie E. Bassett, Mrs. Irene Pomeroy Shields, 
Mrs. Vesta Hardy Vandeveer, Mrs. Edith Lennon Pavey, Mrs. 
Grace Newberry Kitchel, and Miss Mabel Louise Grisson. 

The principle goals to be reached in the Press Conference 
program are to give help and inspiration to those new in the 
profession, to encourage lively round table discussions, to ar- 
range lectures by those who have arrived, to foster participa- 
tion by those new to newspaper and magazine work, and to 
stimulate social contacts among Michigan writers. 

The membership is divided into Honorary, Active, Associate, 
and Auxiliary members according to service or interests. 

Mabel Louise Grisson, Grand Ledge, was the last president 
of this Michigan Woman’s Press Association. She was elected 
under the old regime during World War days and, presumably 
due to the stress of women’s special patriotic interests in 
addition to regular duties, the members held no meetings. 

It was August 28, 1937, when a re-organization meeting was 
called for Septemer 3 by Mrs. Fannie Sprague Talbot, of the 
Battle Creek Moon-Journal, who had been elected State Chair- 
man for Michigan of the National Federation of Press Women 
in Chicago in May. Mrs. Talbot and Mrs. Grace Greenwood 
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Browne, Chicago, were the representatives there of the old 
M.W.P.A. 

The re-organization meeting was held at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, where a group of newspaper women and women 
writers of Michigan had gathered with Mrs. E. E. Kel- 
logg (wife of Dr. J. H. Kellogg) the winter previous to the 
Traverse City convention where the real birth of the M.W.P.A. 
was effected. Miss Blanche Lignian, part owner of the Olivet 
Optic, served as temporary chairman, and Mrs. Catherine A. 
Ross, of Ionia, secretary. 

Mrs. Margaret Y. Smith, Vassar, editor and publisher of the 
Tuscola County Pioneer Times, was elected president; Miss 
Blanche Lignian, Olivet, first vice-president; Mrs. Fannie 
Sprague Talbot, Battle Creek, second vice-president; Mrs. Carl- 
ton Cady, Grand Rapids, third vice-president; Mrs. Catherine 
A. Ross, Ionia, recording secretary; Miss Ethelyn Sexton, Lan- 
sing State Journal, treasurer; Mrs. Samueletta A. Beedon, 
Battle Creek, corresponding secretary. Mrs. Grace Greenwood 
Browne, Chicago, formerly of Lansing, was elected honorary 
president. 

The group included, in addition to the officers, Miss Helen 
Bramble, general writer; Mrs. Jessie Wilmore Murton, poet; 
Mrs. A. Helen Cross, poet; Miss Gertrude Estill, Modern Medi- 
cine; Miss Gertrude Goodwin, Good Health; Miss Angie Estill, 
Sanitarium, all of Battle Creek.' 





Closing paragraphs were supplied by Mrs. Fannie Sprague Talbot of Battle 
Creek. 
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SPONSORS’ Leacue Art GALLERIES AND MUSEUM 


By Eruent Brapy STAGE 


HE presence of this Art center in the heart of the indus- 

trial town of Pontiac is one of the strongest proofs that 
even in a motor city where the greater number of persons ob- 
tain their living, either directly or indirectly from the manu- 
facture of automobiles, these people are culture-loving and 
culture-conscious. | 

It was in 1937 that the Sponsors’ League of America, an 
association of Authors, Artists and Inventors, saw the need of 
an Art center in Pontiac and took steps to bring together the 
professional Artists and such persons as were interested in 
Art, though not actively engaged in Art work, the latter to 
sponsor and encourage the work of the former. This plan met 
with such enthusiastic support from Artists and non-artists, 
that there soon developed a substantial group of members, rep- 
resentative of the talent in Oakland county. 

Into this group also have come many inventors and authors, 
who have found inspiration and encouragement for their work. 
As a consequence, the Sponsors’ League headquarters has be- 
come known as a cultural center, giving material aid and moral 
support to the Fine Arts and Crafts. 

Situated near the business section of downtown Pontiac, 
the Sponsors’ League Art Galleries keeps on display the works 
of Pontiac and Oakland County Artists. At a recent Art show, 
which opened Nov. first, 1939, and closed Nov. fifteenth of the 
same year, there were one hundred works on display. Among 
these works were some outstanding canvases by Mr. George 
S. Hodges of Pine Lake Road. Mr. Hodges is a veteran of the 
Fine Arts and has long been recognized as one of Michigan’s 
most outstanding landscape painters. He has developed some 
original technique in the 50 odd years in which he has been 
painting and the mediums he uses in producing the subtle 
effects in his landscapes, still continue to puzzle and intrigue 
art lovers. Members of the older group of Artists in Michigan 
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will recall that Mr. Hodges was one of the founders of the 
Hopkins Club—which developed into the Scarab Club in De- 
triot, he was the motivating influence for many constructive 
movements in this field. 

At the yearly election of officers and teaching staff, on Jan- 
uary 21st, 1940, Mr. George S. Hodges was appointed as art 
counsel for the Sponsors’ League art school. 








HOME OF THE SPONSORS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Characteristic of the progress and longevity of art, itself, is 
an incident related by Mr. Hodges, of his early student days 
in Paris. He had just finished a charcoal, life-drawing, when 
some one approached him (whose identity he did not know 
then) and skillfully drawing a line along one of the limbs 
of his drawing said: “on tombe.” The speaker was the famous 
J. L. Gerome. His statement that the figure being out of 
balance, even though slightly, would not be able to stand, 
seems to be true of art, itself; and this “same vital breath” 
and infinite patience, which characterized the work of the 
Masters will be necessary in the art of today and tomorrow, 
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if we would not have the spirits of these old Masters rise up 
and write “on tombe” opposite our artistic efforts. 

“Drawing is the basis of all artistic endeavor and about the 
only thing that can be taught that will make it possible to 
give expression to our individuality in any chosen field, wheth- 
er it be painting, illustrating or commercial art—and there is 
no substitute—it is the corner stone of the graphic arts; there- 
fore it should be the paramount issue for the class to consider.” 
This pointed bit of instruction was given recently to the Spon- 
sors’ League art director, by Mr. Hodges, as a guide for all 
students who were endeavoring to make the most of their 
training. 

The Sponsors’ League’s first art show met with a very warm 
response from citizens of Oakland county and drew visitors 
from many different parts of the State. The works of twenty- 
five artists were represented. The show was conducted on a 
basis of public voting—each entry being titled and numbered. 
All visitors were supplied with voting tickets and allowed to 
express their preference for any of the works on display. The 
results of this public voting showed, not only that the citizens 
of Oakland county used a fine sense of discrimination in choos- 
ing their favorite oils, pastels and sketches, but it is believed 
that this method serves to educate the average citizen and 
non-artist in what really constitutes true art and by giving 
him a definite part to play in the growth and progress of the 
Art Museum, he is likely to take a greater interest in the 
development of art in his community. The idea that the en- 
joyment of fine art is or should be confined to the favored 
few whom education and circumstance have placed at the head 
of our cultural institutions is largely outmoded. It is an ac- 
cepted fact and one which the Sponsors’ League fully demon- 
strated, that the average shop man can not only appreciate 
the best in fine art, but may be secretly working on a canvas 
of his own, in his spare time. Such is the enthusiasm for Art 
in Oakland county and the activities of the League have 
brought this fact to light, that hundreds of men, and women 
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as well, who earn their living in the shops, are employing their 
spare time developing their talents in some of the fine arts. 
Nor are they to be rated as amateurs, merely because they 
have not been acclaimed. It is a safe prophecy that when the 
complete history of Michigan is written, there will go into 
these records, along with the history of the automobile, many 
worthy canvases that have been produced by artists, who, in 
their daily routine, are known as “shop men.” 

Among the persons who have assisted in the development of 
the Art Museum and art school in Pontiac, besides Mr. George 
S. Hodges, are Mr. Sidney C. Holmes, also acting as Art critic, 
who is employed by the Detroit Museum of Arts, as art re- 
storer; Mr. Isadore Ressler, who is well known in Art circles, 
both for his work and for his art gallery which he maintained 
for several years on Washington Boulevard in Detroit; Mr. 
Ressler was a prominent exhibitor at the recent Sponsors’ 
League show; Mr. John L. Coffey, who is acting as art instruc- 
tor, well known in Michigan art ciréles; Mr. Albert Url Hitch- 
cock, business manager and one of the original founders of the 
League, who has contributed many worthy canvases to the 
League’s Art galleries; the writer—Ethel Brady Stage, who 
was re-elected President of the Sponsor’s League of America at 
a recent meeting January 21, 1940; Dr. William H. Boyce, of 
River Rouge, who was elected acting secretary. The League 
maintains an advisory and educational department in psychol- 
ogy under the direction of Ethel Brady Stage. This depart- 
ment provides courses in basic and applied psychology, espe- 
cially adapted to the vocational and personal problems of its 
members. “The cure for depression is expression” is the watch- 
word for this department. “Wholesome activity along the lines 
of your natural ability,” will make for happiness and success 
in life. 

Among the local Artists who exhibited their works in the 
recent Sponsors’ League show were: Mr. Ernest Beach Smith 
of Detroit and Pontiac, who specializes in a new process un- 
der the general classification of “metallic art,” and whose sub- 
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jects are chiefly animals; Mr. John L. Coffey of Holly and 
Detroit who exhibited several portraits, one fantasy and sev- 
eral canvases of American life; Mr. Leon Haskins, whose land- 
scapes in oil and pastel were especially pleasing; Mr. Isadore 
Ressler, who supplied a varied exhibition, graduating from 
the French Chateau “Monte Marte” to brilliant and rich still 
life in oil; Miss Marguerite Austin of Pontiac who showed 
some particularly fine work in pastel, among them “Notre 
Dame” and a delicate piece of still life; Mr. Charles Amman 
of Detroit, who provided a landscape and still life in oil, 
showing exceptional ability; Mrs. Ruth Reith of Pontiac, who 
exhibited several miniatures in oil and one large landscape— 
“Mona Lake”—a scene from California; Mrs. Mary E. Dawson 
of Pontiac, who was represented with pastel work, and whose 
still lifes were delicate and charming; Mrs. Addie Weishuhn, 
who showed a wide range of ability, from beautiful landscapes 
in oil to sculpture. Other exhibitors from Pontiac were Mr. 
Tom McClusky, Mrs. Fritzi Stoddard, Leslie Ash and Mrs. 
Winifred Snell. Mrs. Snell was a student of the Paris schools 
and one of the canvases she exhibited bore the date 1886. It 
was a “Study from Life,’ done while in Paris. 

Among the museum, pieces on display were the works of the 
late Percy Ives. A portrait of Mr. Leggett, violin teacher in 
Pontiac was done while these two were friends and students 
of kindred arts in Paris. Another interesting oil by Ives was 
“The Three Marys at the Tomb”. This was a “class-room” 
piece, done while in the Paris school. It won recognition for 
the artist. 

The Pontiac Press and Pontiac News were especially cour- 
teous and cooperative in informing the people of Oakland 
County about the Sponsors’ League art show and the result 
was a very good attendance. 

It has been said, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Our 
artists, authors and inventors supply us with all the beautiful 
as well as the useful things in our civilization. Lincoln must 
have had them in mind when he voiced the prayer that “these 
things under God might not perish from the earth.” 

















THE MaAccABEES IN MICHIGAN 


By E. W. THompson 
SUPREME COMMANDER 
DETROIT 


HE Maccabees, one of the greatest fraternal associations 
| ies this country, had its original inception in London, On- 
tario, Dominion of Canada. But the organization, as it has 
existed from June 11, 1881, was the result of the reorganization 
by Major Nathan S. Boynton, who had secured in the Michigan 
State Legislature thé enactment of legislation providing for 
the incorporation by a special Act of The Maccabees. The 
Maccabees was the first to become an incorporated institution 
affording fraternal life insurance to do business in the state 
of Michigan. This is the theory upon which The Maccabees 
based their claim of being Michigan’s original fraternal benefit 
assoc-ation. 

This organization was chartered under the law to be known 
as The Great Camp for Michigan, The Knights of The Macca- 
bees of the World. It had only a state jurisdiction, and it was 
the result of breaking away completely from the original On- 
tario organization, which had already drifted upon the rocks 
of discord and disintegration. It is a peculiar circumstance 
that the number of men enlisted in the original tents that 
composed the Great Camp jurisdiction was exactly seven hun- 
dred. These original seven hundred men were among the very 
best citizens of Michigan, many of them holding high places 
in the professional, industrial, official, and social life of their 
respective communities. 

The original order of Canadian birth had, as its first head, 
W. D. MeGloghlon, who was styled Great Excellent Supreme 
Commander, and to him must be accorded the credit of having 
brought into being The Maccabees, but there was adopted an 
untenable basis of operation, for the plan devolved upon a ten 
cent assessment call upon the death of each member. This, of 
course, soon proved, among a membership in excess of twelve 
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thousand men, scattered over the province of Ontario, Domin- 
ion of Canada, and New York and Michigan, in the U.S. A., 
impractical for successful operation ; and as is always the case 
when difficulties of a serious nature arise among men, there 
was a difference of opinion which led up to ultimate elimina- 
tion of the McGloghlon organization; and it was through the 
energy and the wisdom of Major Boynton that the Michigan 
membership was welded into a cohesive and practical organi- 
zation in 1881. Under his leadership and inspiration, the order 
grew and prospered. 

One of the characters that was identified with the early 
movement of The Maccabees was Dr. Oronhyatekha, a full- 
blooded Indian, who had been educated by the Prince of Wales 
at Oxford, England, and who was entrusted with the editor- 
ship of the official Journal of The Knights of The Maccabees 
in its early inception. Dr. Peter Martin Oronhyatekha took 
the side of Boynton against MeGloghlon and his followers in 
the controversy that eliminated the Canadian order, but which 
was built anew and more strongly through the organization 
instituted by Major Boynton and his followers in 1881. Dr. 
Oronhyatekha became afterwards the head of the Independent 
Order of Foresters, of Toronto, Ontario, where he distin- 
guished himself as one of the world’s greatest fraternal leaders 
by establishing the Foresters in World Wide Jurisdiction 
throughout the British Empire and all countries of North 
America. 

The Maccabees were founded upon the history and tradi- 
tions of the ancient Maccabees of Biblical History, and they 
have well maintained the great humanitarian principles estab- 
lished by these heroic people in defense of their religion, home, 
and country. They were the first example, under the leadership 
of Judas Maccabeus, to set aside a part of the fruits of their 
victories for the relief of the widows, the orphans, and the dis- 
abled. This is, in substance, the real policy of The Maccabees 
today and, in fact, all of the fraternal associations, composing 
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the fraternal beneficiary system of this country and the Do- 
minion of Canada. | 

Judas Maccabeus was one of the world’s greatest military 
geniuses and was among the very first of early martyrs to lay 
down his life in defense of conscience, home, friend, and 
country. His valor has never been excelled in the world’s his- 
tory. He is recognized as one of the greatest military leaders 
of all time. The Maccabees of the present day are founded 
upon the history and traditions of the ancient Maccabees. 

On September 8, 1882, the Hon. D. D. Aitken, in the Great 
Camp Review, offered the amendment to the laws of the Great 
Camp for Michigan, The Knights of The Maccabees of the 
World that fixed a graduated assessment plan and made 
for the absolute independence of the new organization and 
also established, with a few later incidental and unimportant 
changes, a system of call assessments that enabled the order 
to exist for almost a generation, without necessity of any 
change. The Michigan branch, which was the original organi- 
zation, of the order clung to these rates successfully until 
1911, or a period of thirty years, while the Supreme Body of 
The Maccabees of the World changed their rates in 1904 to a 
monthly basis that was supposed to be permanent and ade- 
quate, but did not prove so. These call assessments of the 
original order were made whenever the balance on hand in the 
life benefit fund, or, as then known, “endowment fund”, was re- 
duced to an amount equal to the amount of the largest out- 
standing certificate in force. 

In Michigan, the Modern Maccabees had a limit of two 
thousand dollars, and The Maccabees of the World had three 
thousand dollars of a limitation in risk assumed on any one 
life, except for a few members who had been granted full 
amount by both the Michigan Great Camp and the Supreme 
Tent, The Knights of The Maccabees of the World, and thus a 
few had five thousand dollars of protection. The adequate rates 
based upon the experience of the whole fraternal beneficiary 
system was created by the National Fraternal Congress and 
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was known as the National Fraternal Congress Mortuary Table 
of Rates. All organizations, including The Maccabees erred in 
judgment by compromising these rates and not applying them 
in full adequacy, as shown by the actual experience of these 
various associations. This hastened the day of applying the 
full, legal reserve American Table of Mortuary Rates, upon 
which nearly all fraternal beneficiary societies now so success- 
fully operate. 

In this connection, let us call attention to something not 
generally recognized by insurance authorities: The Maccabees, 
under Major Boynton, was the first institution in America or 
Canada to believe that something should be given in addition 
to death benefits in life insurance policies or certificates of 
membership in Fraternal Beneficiary Associations. For many 
years the membership was always classed as endowment mem- 
bers and the reason was plain: old age was endowed upon 
attaining the allotted time of man, and also provision was 
made for the endowment in case of total and permanent dis- 
ability. These provisions, while at the time, assailed as im- 
practical and unworkable, resulted in the present day, almost 
universal application of the endowment system of life insur- 
ance service in connection with all commercial companies and 
fraternal associations. In fact, much more is dispensed today 
to the policy holders and their dependents while they live than 
in the event of death. That these features of service have been 
greatly augmented and popularized during the great depres- 
sion is a matter of history, recognized by all. Endowments, 
cash surrender settlements, certified loans, income disabilities, 
specific benefits and dividends, bring billions each year now to 
the policy holders while they live. During this great financial 
depression this has been a great boon to the insured and the 
business interests of the country. 

In 1883 Major Boynton called together a few leading mem- 
bers of the order and organized the Supreme Tent Knights of 
The Maccabees of the World, with jurisdiction outside of the 
state of Michigan and through his untiring efforts and that 
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of his associates he soon successfully introduced the order into 
nearly every state of the Union and the provinces of Canada. 

In 1891 the Hon. D. P. Markey of West Branch, Michigan, 
was elected Supreme Commander. He was an attorney-at-law, 
a member of the State Legislature, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and Probate Judges who had also 
served as a Great Commander of the Great Camp for Michigan 
and was thus well equipped for the great responsibilities to 
rest upon him in his new undertaking by actual experience. 
He served continuously for a period of thirty-three years, when, 
due to failing health, he resigned but was once again called 
for a short time in 1928 to fill the place upon the resignation 
of Supreme Commander A. W. Frye. He _ was a progressive 
leader, under whose administration The Maccabees became the 
nation’s fourth organization in numerical strength and second 
to none in influence. 

In 1902, at the Regular biennial Review in Marquette, the 
Great Camp of the Knights of The Maccabees for Michigan 
voted by a small majority to extend its jurisdiction outside of 
Michigan, and in this expansion found great difficulty in mak- 
ing progress, as the well established Supreme Tent Knights of 
The Maccabees of the World made its advancement almost 
impossible. Name was changed at this time to Modern Mac- 
cabees. In 1914 the amalgamation of the Great Camp of the 
Modern Maccabees, and the Supreme Tent was consummated 
under the agreed name of The Maccabees for the united asso- 
ciation. The Ladies of The Maccabees, in 1900, at Grand Rap- 
ids had voted to expand, and at Marquette they changed their 
title to The Ladies of the Modern Maccabees. In 1914 they 
changed their title again to the Ladies of The Maccabees. 
Having found it up-hill business to expand in the face of the 
well established order of the Ladies of The Maccabees of the 
World, on account of similarity of names. The Ladies of The 
Maccabees merged with The Maccabees in 1926, thus uniting 
the three families of The Maccabees into one great family 
service institution, which now protects all the members of the 
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family in its whole family program of insuring the men, 
women, and children, accepting them from date of birth up to 
sixty years of age. These unified forces of The Maccabees have 
greatly benefited all concerned, and make The Maccabees one 
of America’s best substantial financial and helpful fraternal 
benefit associations. 

The Lady Knights of The Maccabees, as they were first 
known, were organized by their founder, Mrs. Adelphia Grace 
Ward of *Muskegon, March 24, 1886, at Muskegon, and they 
were the first order in the world made up exclusively of 
women, and to write women as life insurance risks. The name 
was changed 1887 to Ladies of The Maccabees. They wrote 
the first endowment members in 1890, and they started then 
the crusade for women as life insurance risks and as fraternal- 
ists. They established the first endowed free hospital beds 
for their afflicted and indigent members in 1900, and were the 
first to introduce this feature of seryice to their members, thus 
assuring timely operations and saving of life. They, like all 
Maccabee institutions, also established, from the first, disabil- 
ity benefits and old age endowments through their system of 
superior protection and life insurance. Mrs. Ward, the founder 
of the order, very properly was made the first head of the order. 
Mrs. Ada Johnson of Muskegon succeeded Mrs. Ward as Great 
Commander, Mrs. Frances E. Burns of St. Louis, Michigan was 
elected Great Commander in 1896, and served efficiently until 
the merging of the order in 1926 with The Maccabees. In 1910 
The Ladies of The Maccabees readjusted their rates upon the 
National Fraternal Congress Table of Mortuary Rates, which 
was the action in 1904 of the Knights of The Macabees of The 
World and the Modern Maccabees in 1911. All three orders 
had made the error of making too many concessions when ad- 
justment was made, and this forced the necessity of other 
changes being required and hastened the day of unification of 
the three branches of the order. Thus good came out of evil. 

The Knights began writing women and children in 1925 


? 
and the Ladies, in the same year, also wrote juniors and thus 
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all these features were easily woven into the united set-up in 
merging all their forces. 

The Ladies of The Maccabees of the World, the Auxiliary 
of the Knights of the Maccabees of the World, was organized 
October 1, 1892, by the leaders of the Ladies of the Maccabees, 
Great Hive for Michigan, and others aided and assisted by 
Major N. S. Boynton, Hon. D. D. Aitken of Flint, and the 
Hon. D. P. Markey, the Supreme Commander of the Maccabees 
of the World Among the prominent ladies identified with this 
movement were Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister, Miss Bina M. West, 
and Mrs. Ann KE. Westfall. Mrs. Westfall was the first Su- 
preme Commander of the Order, and she was followed by Mrs. 
Hollister in 1895 who for many years was the Supreme Com- 
mander of the society, and under whose administration it 
reached its highest stage of development. At the time of 
Mrs. Hollister’s decease in 1911, Miss Bina M. West, then the 
Supreme Record Keeper, took the reins of government. She 
is now, as Mrs. Bina M. West Miller, the President of the 
Woman’s Benefit Association, as the organization has been 
known since 1925. A few years previously the name had been 
changed from The Ladies of the Maccabees of the World to 
the Woman’s Benefit Association of The Maccabees. The 
order was materially benefited by the leadership of Hon. D. P. 
Markey, D. D. Aitken, and Major Nathan S. Boynton the 
founder of The Maccabees, all of whom took a deep concern 
in its welfare. To their wisdom, largely, were adequate rates 
applied in the early history of the society, and, in 1898, the 
Great Camp of Ohio of The Maccabees placed their entire 
female membership in the ranks of the Ladies of The Maccabees 
of the World, and New York Great Camp followed suit in 1899, 
thus giving them the benefit of 25,624 additional life benefit 
members. This, coupled with the always mutual interest 
manifested by Chief Officials of The Knights of The Maccabees 
of the World, enabled them to easily reap a harvest of recruits 
from the families and friends of the Sir Knights that proved 
of the greatest possible advantage and benefit in the field of 
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promotion. This former important branch of The Maccabees 
family is now progressing satisfactorily as a whole family 
institution, writing men, women, and children. 

The Maccabees maintain hospitalization services in several 
hospitals, for their needy and destitute members who are 
unable to provide timely operations for themselves, and have 
through this feature of service been the means of giving more 
than eight thousand women, mostly mothers, and several hun- 
dred men the benefit of this service and thus guaranteed them 
an extension of useful life. In addition to this they have 
through their free endowed hospital bed for children in the 
Children’s Hospital of Detroit, cared for over twelve hundred 
deformed children, by operations and returned them to their 
homes sufficiently restored physically in every case to carry 
on successfully in the struggles of life. The Maccabees supply 
to all their membership, where the service can be obtained, free 
visiting nurse service. . 

Through their Old Age Home for the indigent members 
among the men, they afford old age home privileges at The 
W. E. Blaney Old Age Home, Chatham, Pennsylvania and a 
like service for women at The Frances E. Burns Old Age Home 
at Alma, Michigan, where they have well arranged and com- 
modious quarters. 

The Maccabees maintain three Old Age Homes for their in- 
digent members. The W. E. Blaney Old Age Home at Chatham, 
Pennsylvania, is operated for men and has accommodations for 
200 guests, while the Home for aged women known as the 
Frances E. Burns Home at Alma, Michigan, accommodates 40 
guests; the Artisans Home for men and women serves the mem- 
bership of the Pacific Coast states and is located at Portland, 
Oregon, with accommodations for 35 guests. These Homes are 
among the best of the fraternal homes upon the continent. 
They have real home environment and are conducted solely for 
the comfort and welfare of their aged guests. 

The Association includes in its system of human service a 
General Relief Fund of large proportion whereby it can extend 
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relief to all its needy members. It also comes to the rescue of 
its members and their families in any community where a com- 
munity is a victim of any great catastrophe. In all of these 
catastrophes, The Maccabees are the first on the ground and 
they always care for their own fully and donate to the Red 
Cross for the general public’s relief. 

It maintains a Sick and Accident Department where all of 
its members can provide themselves with protection against the 
loss of time and assure an income in the hour of adversity, due 
to either illness or accident. 

The admitted assets of the organization on December 31, 
1939, were $55,432,094.92. In addition to this, the Great Camp 
of New York and the Great Camp of Michigan maintain sepa- 
rate Sick and Accident Departments with over $300,000 of sur- 
plus funds. They have made large disbursements not included 
in the general report of disbursements of the Supreme body. 
The Order has disbursed in its history a total for all purposes 
of $256,556,770.95, of which over $41,000,000 was paid to living 
members. In fourteen years the Order has returned to its mem- 
bers in dividends $9,948,955.76. 

The Maccabees are the oldest and by far the largest fraternal 
or commercial life insurance institution, both numerically and 
financially, in the State of Michigan. No other one institution 
in the state has been a greater benefactor to the public and the 
community interests of life than The Maccabees. 

The Maccabees are governed by a Supreme Board of Trustees 
of nine members. The Supreme Commander is Chairman of 
the Board and the Supreme Record Keeper is the Secretary 
of the Board. The order has a representative form of govern- 
ment and is truly democratic in its operation. 

Whenever a state or provincial jurisdiction possesses 100 
subordinate lodges and 5,000 life benefit adult members, they 
may organize their own Great Camp and elect its own staff 
of officers and manage all the affairs relative to promotion 
work and the social affairs of the jurisdiction. The organiza- 
tion is inter-national, having jurisdiction in the Dominion of 
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Canada and The United States of America. Michigan Great 
Camp has over forty-five thousand members and is the largest 
Great Camp jurisdiction. The order has disbursed over ninety 
million dollars to Michigan individuals and homes since its 
organization. 

The membership of the Association on Dec. 31, 1989: Adults, 
170,035 and Juniors 61,788. It has in force an amount of in- 
surance as follows: $206,155,800.22. 

The officials of the organization in 1934 are: 

Kthan W. Thompson, Supreme Commander 

Charles L. Biggs, Supreme Record Keeper 

Edw. J. Jeffries Jr., Supreme Counsellor 

John E. Little, Supreme Actuary 

Dr. B. F. Black, Supreme Medical Director. 


The members of the Supreme Board of Trustees are: 
IX. W. Thompson, Mich. 

C. L. Biggs, Ohio. - 

Judge Willard M. Kent, N. Y. 

W. E. Blaney, Penn. 

EF. F. Schwarz, Ohio. 

Peter Wiggle, Mich. 

Ruby Young, Texas. 

Frank M. Hodge, New York. 

John P. Stock, Illinois. 
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THe Upper PENINSULA IN FICTIONAL LITERATURE 


By Attce L. PEARSON 
STAMBAUGH 


(This article is briefed from a thesis submitted to the faculty of the Graduate 
School of the University of Colorado in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts, Department of English Literature, in July, 
1939. Some parts of the thesis are entirely eliminated from the original; for 
example, full discussion of the problem, details from books supporting general- 
izations, summarizing statements substantiating impressions obtained concerning 
the characters and the philosophies revealed in the literature of this region, also 
the bibliography. The thesis may be consulted at the library of the University 
of * orien or by writing to the author at Stambaugh, Michigan.—Alice Pear- 
son. 


1% ALT WHITMAN in his “Democratic Vistas” wrote, 

1“The literature, songs, esthetics, etc. of a country are 
of importance primarily because they furnish the materials 
and suggestions of personality for the women and the men of 
that country and enforce them in a thousand different ways.” 
In our literature is there a real relationship between the 
region and its people? 

This question was in mind in making this study of the 
literature of our Upper Peninsula. Although much of the 
“fictional ore” of this area is still unworked, the fiction here 
considered has furnished the materials and suggestions for 
some men and women, and there is revealed to some extent at 
least a relationship between the peninsula and its people. 

LEGENDS 

The legendary literature gives an appreciation of the mental 
heritage of the Indians of Upper Michigan. Best known is 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” It concerns early beginnings. We 
find in “Hiawatha” a constructive idealistic philosophy valu- 
able for the molding of character and for the developing of 
resources in a new country, for in this legend are presented 
the ideas of industry, co-operation, peace, and brotherhood. 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, to whom Longfellow was indebted 
for his material for “Hiawatha”, collected much Indian lore 
about this region. “By obtaining what these legends give—a 


1Walt Whitman, ‘‘Democratic Vistas,” in H. M. Jones’ Major American Writers, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935, p. 1194. 
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sight of the inner man,” wrote Schoolcraft,? “we are better 
able to set a just estimate on his character and to tell what 
means of treatment are best suited for his reclamation.” 

There are the Indian legends retold by John C. Wright, 
Grace Frances Kane, J. G. R. Baner and C. F. Whiteshield. 
These tales had often been told by the Indians around the 
campfire to while away time and divert attention from hunger 
during the hardest part of the winter. Nothing in their 
stories tells of their own dismay, suffering, grief. Schoolcraft 
honored this “dignity of position.” He said,? “The man, it 
may be, shall pass away from the earth but, these tributes to 
the best feelings of the heart will remain, while these simple 
tales and legendary creations constitute a new point of char- 
acter by which he should be judged. They are, at least, cal- 
culated to modify our views of the man, who is not always 
a savage, not always a friend.” 

In Viking Mettles (Ironwood, 1924) Mr. Baner attempts to 
give poetic expression to fiction—s6me of it based on what he 
considers fact—connected with the earliest development of 
Upper Michigan. This work is a Swedish saga dovetailed into 
Chippewa (Ojibway) Indian legend—a story indicating that 
Norse Vikings mingled with Indians of the Chippewa tribe 
around the western end of Lake Superior in the Upper Pen- 
insula about the year 1010. The tale presents a theory of early 
exploration and discovery of Northern Michigan, and in doing 
so it makes us aware of the Scandinavian qualities of sturdi- 
ness and adventure that were characteristic of many of the 
actual settlers of this region. 

In a discussion of the legendary literature of the Upper 
Peninsula the Paul Bunyan fiction attracts interest. These 
far-fetched tales, springing up all over the north woods from 
Maine to Washington during the last century, belong any 
place where lumbering is carried on and where lumber-jacks 
vie with one another in adding tall stories to those already 





2Henry R. Schoolcraft, Myth of Hiawatha, of the North American Indians, 
Philadelphia, Lippencott, 1856, p. 50. 


3Henry R. Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. xxiii. 
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in circulation. These stories, told, retold, and enlarged upon 
“exude the dark odor of the swamps, the aroma of the pines 
and the spruce, the very ‘fragrance’ of the camps themselves. 
The jack—who is Paul Bunyan—lives in these tales.’’* 


FICTION WITH SETTINGS BEFORE 1880 


The industrial background for the fiction about Upper Mich- 
igan before 1850 is of course the fur trade. The characters 
and philosophies set forth in some of the books of this period 
are chiefly those developed from the hardships, pleasures, co- 
operation and conflicts of fur-traders. 

Some short stories written by Mary H. Catherwood (in 
Mackinac and Lake Stories) portray circumstances in the life 
of the lake region, particularly on and around Mackinac 
Island, when the French still claimed possession and when the 
English were taking steps to get some of the wealth this 
region yielded. Mackinac Island is the setting for Mary 
Catherwood’s novel The White Islander. Though the love story 
has the center of interest, the reader is given some clear im- 
pressions of the untamed country that called forth the earnest 
and valuable services of Father Jonais, a minor character of 
the story, among the Indians and the fur-traders. 

Mary C. Crowley in The Heroine of the Strait briefly pays 
tribute to a “black gown” also: “a man aged before his time, 
possessing the only power that could in the least degree con- 
trol the savages; a power won by his devoted and self-sacrific- 
ing life in the forest.”> As was also indicated in The White 
Islander, this power many times did not prove sufficient to 
quell serious disturbances that were due to savage promptings. 

The Invasion, by Janet Lewis (New York, 1932) begins with 
a brief discussion of the end of French rule in “Michilimack- 
inac,” the land of the Ojibways around the Straits at Sault 
Ste. Marie. Peculiar to this region and time was the estab- 
lishment of trading posts where white men and Indians met 


‘T. G. Alnord Jr., Paul Bunyan: A Legendary Hero of the North Woods, 
Albert & Charles Boni, New York, 1935, p. xi. 


5Mary C. Crowley, The Heroine of the Strait, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1902, p. 246. ; 
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to exchange goods. Significantly, their meeting brought about 
an exchanging of ideas and a blending of civilizations. This 
fact is illustrated in the story of John Johnston and his Ojib- 
way wife. This daughter of an Indian chief was a typical 
product of the Indian culture of her time and locality. John 
Johnston, an Irish immigrant, was an independent fur-trader, 
hunting, trapping, and trading with the Indians, exchanging 
various types of goods—trinkets, guns, food—for valuable 
pelts. The interchange of racial cultures and the beginnings 
of a new philosophy on the part of the natives are brought out 
in the marital relationship between Johnston and his wife, 
and in their children’s economic and social activities. We 
see how the Indians, bewildered and slow to change, became 
the dominated group. The reader’s sympathy is decidedly 
with the natives and with those square-dealing and rugged 
free-traders whose only concern was individual welfare in their 
venture for a livelihood. At the same time we see the ir- 
resistible force of big business as- exemplified in the North- 
west, in the Hudson Bay Company, and the American Fur 
Company. 

The adventures recounted in Sandy MacDonald’s Man by 
R. Clyde Ford, vivify experiences common to the life of fur- 
traders in the early years of the nineteenth century, as they 
made contacts with natives, established trading-posts, and 
secured the valuable pelts of the fur-bearing animals of this 
region. The Upper Peninsula was a rich harvest land for 
individual fur-traders and so drew into it all types of indi- 
viduals. More important, however, it became the land of 
exploitation for the great organized companies in command 
of men and capital. The Invasion, by Janet Lewis, gives ac- 
count of the beginnings of this situation. Sandy MacDonald’s 
Man portrays the merciless procedures of a big fur company. 
Both of these books portray the free trader favorably as con- 
trasted with “big company” men. They show the white man’s 
need of the Indian’s intuition in meeting the demands of the 
wilderness and of their skill in trapping and caring for furs. 
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Sandy MacDonald’s Man suggests a little compensation for the 
disturbance of the Red Man’s “Paradise” in that it stresses the 
Indian’s need of the white man’s manufactured goods and 
food. 

Black Feather, by Harold Titus (Philadelphia, 1936) is an- 
other story that stresses the soundness of the fur-traders’ 
views of business in the early decades of the nineteenth century. 
In his presentation of the character of Standing Cloud, the 
author parallels the character, Mex-i-nin-e in Sandy MacDon- 
ald’s Man. “ ‘The little trader has ever been as a brother to 
the hunter,’ said Standing Cloud. ‘The little trader comes 
among us and builds his lodge and is as one of our people. He 
stays among us. He does not urge us to accept greater and 
greater credits and hunt through every moon. Under his trad- 
ing, the beaver and Musquash, the fisher and martin are not 
driven from the land. He is as the wise man who holds corn 
through the winter that there may be seed for the planting 
when sunshine drives snow from the fields. The great com- 
panies are not so.’ 

These stories by Harold Titus, Clyde Ford, Janet Lewis and 
Mary Catherwood show the eagerness of the fur-traders for 
the life of the wilderness, the difficulties in their work, their 
longing for human associations, their limited opportunities 
for these associations, and their recklessness oftentimes as 
regards morals and money. They also show the effects of the 
inter-mingling of the white men and the Indians. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson (grand-niece of James Feni- 
more Cooper) having spent some of her summer months from 
about 1850 to 1870 on Mackinac Island, told stories of that 
country which may be taken as portrayals of life there in her 
time. Castle Nowhere, and Anne, and several short stories, 
are chiefly characterizations of people that “belonged” in the 
settings in which the author placed them. Priests and parsons 
figure frequently and favorably in her stories. The philosophy 
in these accounts of an uncultured and sparsely settled com- 


Fe Titus, The Black Feather, Macrae, Smith & Co., Philadelphia, 1936, 
p. 140. f 
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munity is chiefly that of high ideals struggling through con- 
flicts due to jealousy, incompatibility, love, and loyalty. No 
particular occupational setting is emphasized in Miss Wool- 
son’s writings. 

The last story belonging to the years before 1880 that I will 
mention is James North Wright’s Where Copper Was King 
(Boston, 1905). This novel with its setting around Ontonagon 
(Ogima, in this story) on Lake Superior tells of copper min- 
ing during Civil War days—a tale very slightly affected by 
the war. Throughout the book, but particularly in connection 
with the account of a strike, the author pictures the different 
nationalities that were represented among the mine workers. 
We are led to appreciate the conditions and the ideas con- 
nected with copper mining as we see them from the viewpoint 
of Hayden, the hero. He was always intensely concerned with 
the future of the mine, studying its possibilities, planning for 
its development, caring for the welfare of his workers. 

FICTION WITH SETTINGS DURING THE YEARS 1880-1918 

Lumbering, shipping, and mining are the most important 
occupational interests that affect characters and philosophies 
in books about the Upper Peninsula during the years 1880 to 
1918. Some of the stories center interest on the problems of 
the Indians and some tell of the Upper Peninsula as a play- 
ground for visitors. 

The Blazed Trail, by Stewart Edward White (New York, 
1902) best narrates a story of the lumbering industry. In it 
are found the inviting mystery of the forests, the force of 
strong men, and the intrigues of business. 

The author of Glory of the Pines, William Chalmers Covert, 
(Philadelphia, 1914) evidently had a social-religious motive 
in writing this novel which has its setting in the lumbering 
region around the Ontonagon River in the western part of the 
Peninsula along the south shore of Lake Superior. The story 
shows in the lives of uncouth lumberjacks a transformation 
brought about through the endeavors of the “Dominee,” a 
young clergyman, and his “key man,” Dave Bruce, as they 
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present and apply simple practical Christian ideals. Into the 
story are woven the north-woods characteristics of out-door 
beauty, rough manual labor, simplicity—and even crudeness— 
of living. 

The action of the story in Resurrection Rock, by Edwin 
Baldwin, (New York, 1922) takes place in Northern Michigan 
around the Straits, near Sault Ste. Marie, and in Chicago 
during the years 1905-1919. Mystery centers around lumber- 
ing business and forest claims. The importance of conserva- 
tion is stressed as the story, emphasizing the injustice to the 
Indians, contrasts the selfish greed of some white people and 
the altruism of others who had the opportunity to manipulate 
environment in the north woods. 

300ks that deal with shipping and the lakes have a logical 
connection with those on lumbering, for lumber has been one 
of the chief commodities for the Great Lakes transportation 
during the past hundred years. 

Falkner of the Inland Seas, by James Oliver Curwood 
(Indianapolis, 1905), Indian Drum by MacHarg and Balmer 
(New York, 1917), and Spindrift, by Harold Titus, tell of 
ships and sailors that made definite contacts with the Upper 
Peninsula during the years 1880-1920. The first book portrays 
the experiences of men engaged in the shipping industry, the 
monotony of their daily routine, anguish in storm and ice, and 
excitement brought about by mistreatment, deception, theft, 
and death. The spirit of seamen, their competition in business, 
and their struggles in the clutches of the forces of nature— 
and of human nature—are presented in Indian Drum. Creat- 
ing an atmosphere of seamanship and of the fishing industry, 
Spindrift depicts chiefly the mental suffering of an unjustly 
convicted man, and his struggle to be once more free to laugh 
and talk and be master of himself. 

The vicinity of Calumet is the setting of Jacob W. Clark’s 
books, In the Sight of God (Chicago, 1924) and White Wind 
(New York, 1927). Copper mining is the industrial back- 
ground. In the Sight of God, following the introduction which 
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establishes the irregular quality of Hell Town and the intel- 
lectual adjustment of its heroine, relates nothing that is par- 
ticularly connected with Upper Michigan. The author’s aim 
seems to be to show a universal truth—that “Progress is the 
drift from the beaten path; adventure has its objective far 
away from the road.”* White Wind gives a rather full ac- 
count of the development of the copper mining industry as it 
flourished during the years 1890-1920. This development is 
dramatized in the character of James MacTish whose manipu- 
lations were for the most part truly constructive. We infer, 
however, that MacTish stressed the worth of success for the 
company at the expense of consideration for the welfare of the 
humbler class of workers. 

The iron-mining region around Ironwood is the location for 
God Head, by Leonard Cline (New York, 1925). In it is char- 
acterized a type of agitator believed to be not uncommon in the 
mining districts. In this story we see him as a visionary, a 
rebel, an iconoclast, an egoist, and a murderer. Seldom is the 
main character of a book made so repellent, nor his asso- 
ciates so hopelessly and contentedly stupid. The philosophy 
Cline wished the reader to get from this book seems to be 
that common working people—in this instance, Finnish miners 
—do not know what is good for them, and that usually those 
who try to do something for them against the established order 
(of big business) are crack-brained wiseacres. 

In settings of the Mackinac Island area, with no chief 
industry, Indian characters are prominently treated in 
three of Catherwood’s stories in Mackinac and Lake Stories 
and in Joe Pete, by Florence McClinchey (New York, 1929). 
Miss McClinchey makes clear the types of problems that con- 
front the intelligent Upper Michigan Indian of the twentieth 
century. She shows the need of a “tolerant understanding of 
life—tolerance for the mistakes of others.”® The Indian who 
would be a leader of his people must understand and interpret 


7Jacob W. Clark, In the Sight of God, Covici, McGee & Co., Chicago, 1924, 
p. 300. 
‘Florence McClinchey, Joe Pete, Grosset & Dunlap, New York, 1929, p. 199. 
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both the white man’s and the Indian’s viewpoints in regard to 
business procedures and social customs. 

In some of Catherwood’s tales told in Mackinac and Lake 
Stories a connection is made with vacation-time interests in the 
Upper Peninsula. These same interests, only slightly stressed, 
form the only link with this region in Those About French, 
by Edwin H. Lewis (New York, 1916). 

FICTION WITH SETTINGS DURING THE YEARS 1918-1940 

Lumbering is the occupational background for some of these 
novels and one has a slight connection with mining. Effects 
of the World War are definitely noticeable. Interest in the 
Upper Peninsula as a place for recreation is clearly indicated 
in at least three. 

Edwin H. Lewis’ White Lightning (Chicago, 1923) touches 
upon the lumbering industry in that the trees of the region de- 
scribed—some islands in the St. Mary’s River near Sault Ste. 
Marie—would have to be cut down before certain minerals for 
chemical purposes could be secured from the soil. The book 
shows the desirability of peaceful and constructive living as 
it was felt by the characters who had been deeply affected by 
the war and who found on this island the means of contribut- 
ing toward the ideals of peace. 

Three stories in In Our Times, by Ernest Hemingway (New 
York, 1931) have their settings in the region of the Big Two- 
Hearted River. The author artistically combines a sense of 
tragedy with every-day happenings, at the same time keeps 
a rather cheerful tone, and succeeds in developing an interpre- 
tation of life whose foundations were laid in Upper Michigan 
environment and had not been entirely changed by poignant 
experiences elsewhere. 

Doctor of the North Country, by Earl McComb (New York, 
1936) contains accounts of experiences of the author in his 
task of serving as a doctor in Ourtown, a fictitious lumbering 
town in the Upper Peninsula during recent times. The stories 
culled from this doctor’s experience are not unusual. They 
contain much human interest and they show the worth and 
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nobility of a genuine doctor who gloried in the opportunity to 
live with and serve people who needed him. 

Sigrid Woodward’s Kathleen (Philadelphia, 1929) has very 
little to offer in the nature of character or philosophy as 
affected by a particular environment. Dealing with two well- 
to-do families, it leaves an impression of wholesome family life, 
of the beauty of lakeside scenes, and of the pleasures of Upper 
Michigan’s summer resorts. 

In direct contrast to Kathleen is Fireweed, by Mildred 
Walker (New York, 1934) which takes us into the simple home 
and community life of drab and hard-working people whose 
unsatisfied yearnings and somewhat blind struggling appeal 
strongly to the sympathy of the reader. In its lumbering 
town setting this book is a realistic picture of life duplicated 
in many parts of this region during the depression years. 

The King Pin, by Helen Finnegan Wilson (New York, 1939), 
a novel of family life, lays no emphasis on the effect of a certain 
region (around Munising) on its people, although in buying 
and selling timber tracts there is the occupational background. 

Incomplete as are these portrayals of life in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, they contribute as a whole toward an 
appreciation of the interplay of character and environment— 
an appreciation also of the economic and social philosophies 
that have helped to make the Upper Peninsula the attractive 
and promising domain it is today. 





THE GREATEST “JACK”? BATTLE OF THE AGES 


(As told by an eye-witness John I. Bellaire, Manistique, who “Knew 
the Lumberjacks” and who so vividly recalls those colorful days when 
the powerful “jack” reigned in Michigan. ) 


O MORE picturesque type of the early Michigan pioneer 
N can be recorded by the historian than the resourceful 
self-reliant, old-time lumberjacks. 

These powerful men stand apart as distinct from all other 
early characters of the state. These real old-timers were as 
an outpost of civilization, and they were conquerors of the vast 
Michigan wilderness. 

Virgin forests, untold ages old, bowed at the coming of the 
lumberjack. Before him the wilderness melted. The Eskimo 
is weak compared to these men of iron who thrived on intense 
cold and who laughed all the louder when the mercury dropped 
almost out of sight below the zero mark. Through the long, 
cold, desolate winters, the lumberjacks cut the tall, straight 
pines. In the spring they rode the logs down angry waters 
to the outside world. They defied the bitter cold and blinding 
storms. It was the most common of events for them, to toil 
and struggle at their work in the face of destruction beneath 
the grinding menace of a log jam, when one small error in 
judgment might have brought tons upon tons of mighty timbers 
down upon them, to crush their bodies into pulp. 

The story of their long, bitter fights against icy weather, 
blinding snow and torrential floods, is one that takes its place 
in the saga of America. Their reign was short, lasting but a 
little over fifty years. They present to the world a unique 
character which would be difficult to match in any other walk 
of life. They lived in an age when men were close to nature, 
and drew from her their forces. Like this nature, their dis- 
positions were both kindly and terrible. 

Relieved of the strenuousness of their occupation, they 
turned all the forces of their wonderful energies that carried 
them far where other men halted, to channels in which a gentle 
current makes flood enough. Instead of average pleasure, they 
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sought orgies to give them recreation. They ran to wild ex- 
cesses of drinking, fighting, and carousing. And yet those 
who knew them cannot help but admire the picturesque figure 
of such tremendous energies running riot. 

The old-time lumberjacks of the north were the finest speci- 
mens of manhood I have ever seen. Drunk or sober, the old- 
timers would fight at the drop of the hat, and to a bitter finish. 
But they had their codes. Rough in dress and speech and 
manner, living life, loving crudely, still they were gentlemen 
through it all. 

No man could offend, insult, or molest a woman on the 
streets, or even speak lightly of a woman of good reputation, 
without suffering swift and violent justice at the hands of his 
fellow lumberjacks. Hand-to-hand conflicts, many of them 
over trivial matters, and some with no logical excuses what- 
ever, took place with great frequency; and many of them, 
unless stopped, ended disastrously, the loser being fortunate to 
escape with his life. Broken bones were a mere detail, the 
participants “going to it” with no quarter asked or given. 

To be sure, there were bullies—men who picked fights at 
every opportunity, and who became notorious through the 
camps because of their great physical prowess and who were 
in many cases hated for picking on those who were weaker. 
Then there were those who would take on all comers in the 
woods, streets, or saloons, and fought because they loved fight- 
ing. In this latter class were to be found- fighters who would 
take the part of weaker men who usually were the objects of 
the bullies’ attentions when seeking a battle. 

One of this class was Tim Kaine, a prominent and outstand- 
ing character of the old days around Seney, Michigan. Vol- 
umes could be written about this two-fisted man who rose 
from a stripling lumberjack to the envied position of camp 
foreman. In those days, being a foreman of a camp in which 
from 100 to 200 men were employed, of necessity meant being 
able to whip any man in camp if necessary in meting out jus- 
tice; and from the stories which have been told of him, Tim 
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was the man who could do it. Possibly hundreds of battles 
were chalked up to his credit, most of them in defense of 
weaker men or anyone who was being bullied. 

This characteristic fairness and desire for justice was the 
cause of his death, when he defended a boy lumberjack who was 
being roughly treated by a bully in his camp. Kaine’s strength 
was prodigious, but his admirers used to state that he never 
picked a fight except for just cause, and that he was never de- 
feated in a fair fight. 

One of his many battles, which probably was but an incident 
in his career, but which was graven on my memory, as I was 
an eye witness, was the result of an incident that had hap- 
pened several years before, when Tim was a teamster in a 
camp run by John Dugan, who was known as a slave driver. 
It was a byword among the “jacks” that no man saw the lum- 
ber camp in daylight except on Sundays, as Dugan drove them 
from before dawn until twilight blurred the eyes. 

Kaine, who was feeling sick, asked Dugan for some money 
and a few days’ leave from camp, so the story goes. Dugan, 
ever the bully, refused, saying, “I’ll make you a whole lot 
sicker.” 

He then raised the big, hardwood canthook which he had 
been leaning on, and struck Kaine down in his tracks. 

When Kaine gained consciousness, he realized that if he 
made any attempt to get even then, it would mean a beating- 
up at the hands of the boss, so he packed his belongings in his 
“turkey” and left, vowing to get even with Dugan for his in- 
human treatment if it took him the rest of his life. 

His opportunity did not come for four long years, as Dugan 
left Seney that spring; but he never forgot that blow with 
the canthook. One day, after all those years, Kaine’s chance 
came as he, together with Edwin Cookson and Jerry Holland, 
were standing near the depot, watching the noon train pull in. 

The story of Tim’s long wait was well known to his friends, 
and Holland, seeing Dugan alight from the steps, nudged 
Kaine. “There’s the man you’ve been waiting for, Tim,” he 
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said quietly; and Kaine, his eyes lighting up with a rage that 
had long been suppressed, stepped up to Dugan, who was 
dressed in “city clothes,” and asked him if he was John Dugan, 
who had been there four years before. 

“No,” Dugan replied, his face whitening a little as he rec- 
ognized Kaine and realized that he was in for a battle. 

“You're a liar!” Tim shouted, “and [ll give you one minute 
to get that hat and coat off and get ready for the beating of 
your life.” 

Though fights were a common occurrence at almost any hour 
of the night or day, the crowd sensed a real grudge battle be- 
tween two noted fighters, and surged around the pair as they 
prepared for the set-to. I was nearby and from my vantage 
point could get a bird’s eye view of the whole proceeding. 

Tim let fly a fist that connected with Dugan’s head, and took 
a vicious poke in return that would have floored an ordinary 
man. This just served to warm up the battlers, and they stood 
toe to toe, their fists flying like four axes in a log chopping 
contest, and with just about as much force. 

In the first minute or two, no damage was apparent, but soon 
one of Dugan’s eyes began to close from the repeated hammer- 
ing, and cuts made by Kaine’s battering ram fists started to 
show up about his face and neck. Tim also showed signs of the 
terrific pounding his former boss was administering, but aside 
from that both seemed evenly matched. 

I don’t remember just how long the fight lasted, but it must 
have been nearly an hour, and this, mind you, with bare fists 
and no rests between rounds. It was all one continuous round 
and a slugging match from the go, with both putting every 
ounce of force into their blows to make them count. There 
were real men in those days, and their bodies were as tough 
as the logs they felled. 

They broke away from each other now and again and by- 
standers who were crowding too close were knocked down 
unceremoniously as the battlers lunged at each other. At 
each lunge Kaine and Dugan would come together like two 
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bull moose, the former in perfect shape, forcing his opponent 
back into the crowd until he was almost on his knees. Then 
someone would give Dugan a push up and out and the force 
of that and his flying fists would carry the fight across the 
small circle to Kaine, until he slugged his way back to the 
center again. 

Dugan’s nose was now streaming blood, his clothes were 
torn, and he seemed to weaken slightly. His blows were be- 
ginning to miss their mark, and his roars were becoming 
grunts of pain. He was knocked down or into the crowd 
repeatedly, and this brought on a desperate rally, as every 
lumberjack fears the consequences after he is off his feet. 
There were probably the memories of rough and tumble battles 
in which hob-nailed boots played an important part, which 
meant broken arms, legs and ribs, and many times death. 
This must have been what kept Dugan going, for he came up 
from the dust of the street time and again, almost forcing the 
vengeful Kaine to the ground by his mad lunges. 

Tim took a lot of punishment and bit the dust himself more 
than once. There were times during the struggle when it 
looked as if Dugan might land a deciding blow when he got 
Kaine off his feet, as he was slowing up after the terrific pace, 
but Tim had waited long for this moment, and though he fell 
more than once under Dugan’s rushes, he protected himself 
until he could get back up again. 

I have seen a lot of fights, but this was a battle to be re- 
membered, for it did not seem possible that two men could 
pound each other so viciously and for so long a time, without 
one giving way. As the fight went on, it was at once a fearful 
and wonderful thing to watch, with two madmen flailing each 
other before a wild crowd. 

Finally Kaine’s superior strength, backed by the rage of four 
years, counted—and a well-aimed blow lifted Dugan off his 
feet and flattened him, blood streaming from his nose and 
mouth. This weakened Dugan, and though he got to his feet, 
he was on the defensive and made futile attempts to protect 
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himself. Tim, seeing that his opponent was slipping, kept up 
his merciless attack and gave his opponent smash after smash 
until he was practically helpless and, with head down, was 
swaying on his feet. 

The crowd was in a frenzy. Dugan, who was known to many, 
was going down to defeat at the hands of Tim Kaine! They 
crowded in for the finish, which was due any minute. Kaine 
let fly an uppercut which connected and Dugan was flung back 
against the crowd, with Kaine right after him. Here the fight 
might have ended seriously for Dugan, who by this time was 
helpless to protect himself against Tim’s ferocious battering, 
but Jerry Holland, himself a big man and a fighter, stepped in 
and caught Kaine by the arm. 

“That’s enough, Tim,” he said, as he drew the victor away 
from the gory Dugan, “you’ve got your revenge and plenty of 
it. Let him alone or you'll kill him.” 

“All right, Jerry,” Kaine panted, as he turned away, wiping 
the blood and sweat off his face, picked up his coat and walked 
up the street, with the crowd at his heels. 

Dugan struggled to his feet a few minutes later and reeled 
toward the hotel, a beaten man both in spirit and body. 

Thus ended one of the hardest fist fights on the streets of 
old Seney, stopped before it resulted, like so many others, in 
loss of life. It has long been proclaimed the greatest and most 
terrific lumberjack battle of the ages. 











MIcHIGAN’S PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
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ICHIGAN often is referred to as a “self contained 
M empire,” as it has within its borders vast underground 
resources which form the charging stocks for great industries. 
Its mineral resources virtually range the entire scale. From the 
standpoint of commercial development, petroleum is one of the 
youngest members of the state’s mineral industries. The first 
oil field to attract commercial development was not located 
until 1925 and the total crude oil production in that year was 
only 4,000 barrels. The forward strides in the development of 
oil is readily visualized from the present-day rate of produc- 
tion—approximately 64,000 barrels daily in 1939. 

While the commercial history of oil in Michigan has a com- 
paratively short span of years, evidences of oil deposits en- 
listed the efforts of different men to locate oil wells before the 
turn of the present century. United States oil history is 
usually dated from 1859 when E. L. (Colonel) Drake struck 
his famous “gusher” at Titusville, Pennsylvania. Michigan soon 
attracted attention of oil prospectors after oil in paying quan- 
tities was discovered in the Petrolea field of Canada in 1861. 
Alexander Winchell, then State Geologist, made reference to 
the possibilities of oil in Michigan saying, “It is quite likely, 
but one should proceed with caution.” 

Presumably some drilling took place in the St. Clair County 
region in the years 1861 to 1887 but the records are vague for 
that period. In 1887, however, C. A. Bailey drilled a well in 
St. Clair County, which produced one to two barrels of oil a 
day. Probably Port Huron was not only the site of the first 
Michigan well but also of the first oil refinery. Records indi- 
cate that the crude oil pumped from Bailey’s first well, and 
from a number of others which were sunk later, was “refined 
ata local establishment into very desirable greases for lubri- 
eating buggy and wagon axles.” 
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Sketchy records have been compiled by the State Geological 
Survey on the development in the Port Huron area during the 
period of 1887 to 1905. Some of the wells produced a few 
barrels of oil; some produced natural gas adequate in one 
instance to “supply the needs of two houses.” These early 
wells produced from “sands” ranging from 500 to 1,700 feet in 
depth. 

As the discovery of oil in Canada spurred interest in the St. 
Clair County area, so too were oil discoveries in Ohio and 
Indiana destined to create interest in the southern part of 
Michigan. Monroe County had an “oil boom” as early as 1898. 
Several test holes were drilled and one sunk by F. C. Potter 
struck a large amount of gas at a depth of 1,567 feet. Potter 
piped the gas into his house and used it for cooking and heat- 
ing purposes. 

A Detroit newspaper carried a story from Howell, Michigan, 
July 22, 1898, which stated in part: 

“While workmen were digging a well at Walter Papsworth’s 
place (presumably for water) in the eastern part of the village, 
this morning a terrific roaring was heard and stones and dirt 
were blown 100 feet into the air. Natural gas had been struck. 
The flow was lighted and a flame as large as a barrel aseended 
to a height of 30 feet.” 

This may have been the first “press dispatch” on Michigan 
gas development. 

During this early period, prior to 1900, numerous other 
evidences of oil were recorded besides the St. Clair and Monroe 
County drillings. Salt was the object of comparatively en- 
tensive drilling for the times, and in many cases drillers of 
these tests struck “pockets” of gas and oil. Water well 
drilling also produced showings of gas and oil. In most cases 
these oil and gas showings were regarded as a nuisance as 
they only impeded progress and contaminated the salt or fresh 
water, the objectives of the borings. Besides St. Clair and 
Monroe counties, substantial oil showings were logged in Mus- 
kegon, Manistee, Allegan, Kent and Saginaw counties. 
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Some of the early borings for salt and fresh water were 
carried on at and near the City of Grand Rapids. In the early 
year of 1838, at the inspiration of Dr. Douglass Houghton, 
State Geologist, $5,000 was appropriated to put down a test 
well for salt in Wyoming township. These numerous borings 
for salt eventually inspired several men to put down a deep 
test with the avowed objective of going to “salt, coal, petroleum 
gas or China.” This test was drilled to a depth of 2,340 feet, 
where drilling had to be suspended because of drilling troubles 
which could not be surmounted with equipment at hand. 

During the period of 1912 to 1915 Saginaw businessmen 
became interested in oil possibilities of the county and brought 
about the drilling of several tests. In one of these (in 1913) 
oil was found at a depth of 2,317 feet but neither this well 
nor three others which were “brought in” produced enough oil 
to warrant expenditures of more money, as several “dry holes” 
had been drilled too. 

In 1920 a well was drilled in Dundee township of Monroe 
County on the Frank Roe farm which produced from 2 to 5 
barrel of oil daily for some time. 

Michigan’s petroleum history well may be divided into two 
periods, one ending in 1920 and the other starting then. This 
early period of development prior to 1920 was not important 
from a commercial standpoint but it did build a backlog of 
interest and evidence on which the future was to take root. 

In retrospect today, it is interesting to speculate on what 
might have happened had any one of the numerous tests put 
down for oil opened a big field. Many of these pioneer test 
borings were very close, as later events demonstrated, to profit- 
able oil wells. In 1939 a well which produced 830 barrels the 
first 24 hours was struck, in Monroe County, located only a 
few feet from a test drilled 20 years previously. The deep test 
drilled in Wyoming township of Kent County prior to 1900 
was on the very edge of one of Michigan’s largest oil fields. 
Perhaps earlier discovery of the oil fields would have aided in 
building Michigan but again it might have been the cause of 
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great waste because neither the sciences of drilling or refining 
had been developed to any appreciable extent. Michigan’s 
commercial oil fields were not discovered until the automobile 
age had grown apace; good equipment was available for dril- 
ling; good methods of refining had been developed ; and, equally 
important, petroleum engineers and chemists already were 
making forward strides in utilizing all of the different products 
in raw crude oils. Such was not the case in Pennsylvania 
when oil was valued chiefly for kerosene, and gasoline was for 
the most part an undesirable by-product. 

With the sketchy records and accounts of oil and gas show- 
ings and with some general interpretations of the geological 
nature of Michigan available, scattered drillings continued to 
be carried on in the period of 1920-1925, and in 1925 the first 
commercial oil field was located near the City of Saginaw. 
The discovery well, drilled by the Saginaw Prospecting Com- 
pany, encountered oil in paying quantities at a depth of 1,873 
feet in the “Berea Sand.” It recovered from 20 to 25 barrels 
of oil daily. 

This Saginaw discovery well immediately focused attention 
on Michigan. Oil men from other states at once sent their 
“scouts” to Saginaw to report on possibilities. Thousands of 
acres of leases were taken up and drilling was commenced on 
boom proportions. Approximately 300 tests were drilled, some 
within the city limits of Saginaw, during the next two years. 
This field reached its peak of production in 1927 when 433,300 
barrels of oil were sold. Oil was of 47 gravity and commanded 
a price of $2.05 per barrel. Most wells ranged from 10 to 100 
barrels per day in production initially although one flowed 
500 barrels in 24 hours. 

The majority of the wells produced from the “Berea”, but 
some production was encountered at deeper levels in both the 
Upper Traverse and Dundee limestone. 

Oil was shipped by railroad tank cars to Sun Oil Company’s 
refinery at Toledo, Ohio, and to the National Refining Com- 
pany in Cleveland. Standard Oil Company of Indiana de- 
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veloped an early interest in the Michigan field and in 1927 
constructed a refinery of 2,000 barrels daily capacity at Zil- 
waukee, near Saginaw. It was the first refinery built in Mich- 
igan to process Michigan crude oil. 

Before the Saginaw field had been completely drilled up, 
another field was opened near (and later in) the City of 
Muskegon in 1927. Finding of oil at Muskegon set off a great 
oil boom with oil men flocking to the state from all parts of 
the Country. Production was found in three different levels 
and formations, the Traverse, Lower Traverse and Monroe. 
More than 500 oil wells were completed with production reach- 
ing its peak in 1929 with 3,157,668 barrels. 

The Muskegon field was over-drilled, due to both town lots 
and small farming plots at the edge of the city. As a result 
many unnecessary wells were drilled, the natural reservoir 
gas in the field was dissipated prematurely, and production 
dropped off as rapidly as it rose in the early day of the boom. 

It is interesting to observe, that the first two commercial 
oil fields in the state were found on the extreme east and west 
sides or on the “rim” of the geological Basin. Likewise 
virtually all of the testing prior to the Saginaw discovery was 
in these areas or in the extreme southern part. This was not 
caused by chance. Several factors influenced it. 

The general theories of geology at the time favored drilling 
on the state’s geological rim. Geological history, scant as it 
was, favored the probability of oil accumulations “on the side 
or edge of the Basin.” Too, industrial development was greater 
in Muskegon, Saginaw and the Monroe districts which went 
hand in hand with launching speculations in oil. Most of the 
tests for salt and water were drilled near these industrial 
centers and thus the evidence of oil of the times pointed to the 
extreme sides of the state rather than the central portion. 

Moreover, drilling in the central part of the state was certain 
to be more hazardous as greater depths had to be drilled to 
reach the same formations which out-cropped or were only a 
few hundred feet below the surface of the Basin’s rim. Not 
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only did the Basin offer more hazards but also far greater 
costs. 

Lucius L. Hubbard, State Geologist, in a Survey Report of 
1895 wrote in part: 

“. « » Now the general structure of the Lower Peninsula 
being that of a basin, we can expect oil or gas only where 
there is some minor undulation, enough to overcome the general 
dip. Are there any such? I cannot positively say, but from 
the best evidence before me, not having been on the ground, 
there appear to be minor flexures running south from Point 
Aux Barques and about Tawas City, and also in the center of 
the basin .... It is known that the gypsum and salt deposits 
are very irregular and it is not impossible that underlying 
them in the northern part of the state may be pockets of gas or 
ee a 

Geologically, Michigan has been aptly described as a set of 
saucers, each fitting into each other and each being smaller 
than the one below. Hence, we find that while the Traverse 
formation outcrops at Traverse City, it is virtually absent 
at Dundee, and while it is found at depths ranging from 600 
feet in Berrien County to 1900 feet in Kent County it is not 
found in Isabella county until depths of 2,800 and 3,200 feet 
are drilled. This same comparison may be made with many 
of the other Michigan formations. The Trenton, a producing 
formation between 1,900 and 2,400 feet in Monroe County is 
from, 6,000 to 8,000 feet in the center of the Basin. 

Further complicating both early and present exploration in 
the Basin is the great mantle of glacial drift—sand, gravel, 
etc..—which ranges in thickness from an average of 300 feet 
to as much as 1,000 feet, possibly more in unexplored areas. 
Through the districts of Isabella, Clare, Mecosta and Osceola 
counties the “drift” usually is found to be 450 to 700 feet in 
thickness. This mantle serves to obscure any natural dipping 
or lifting of anticlines; prevents interpretation of structures 
by observation, as the “drift” was laid down very irregularly 
and not in conformity with the true formations. Moreover it 
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tends to eliminate oil showings by seepage and it prevented 
early water and salt tests, other than the deepest, from pene- 
trating to source rock. The glacial drift also in the more 
recent years has been a partial stumbling block to successful 
application of geophysical testing, such as the seismograph, 
to determine structures prior to actual drilling. 

From the above it is readily understood why the Michigan 
Basin was the last to come in for active oil exploration. How- 
ever, in 1926 and 1927 geologists were re-studying data and 
coupling to it both new information and new theories which 
pointed more strongly to the probability of adequate foldings 
in the central part of the state, caused by great pressures and 
squeezing thrusts during the period of the Basin’s formation, 
to trap oil or gas. Evidence was building up that formations 
in the Basin carried salt brines and this was important to 
petroleum. Dr. R. A. Smith, present State Geologist, in some 
of his earliest writings, found encouragement for oil structures 
in the Basin Province. 

Prior to any appreciable actual test drilling for oil, the Dow 
Chemical Company of Midland had been drilling numerous 
“brine” wells in the Midland and Isabella County district. 
These wells penetrated the Marshall formation at depths of 
1,300 to 1,600 feet. Drilling “logs”, the records of formations 
encountered in drilling, were withheld from public study for 
several years but later were made available. The Pure Oil 
Company based its pioneering study of the Michigan Basin 
on the Dow “brine” well records, and the company’s geologists 
found evidence of an anticline folding extending on a North- 
west-Southeast trend at a point about 10 miles east of Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Pure drilled the discovery Basin well, the Laura Root No. 1, 
Section 18 of Greendale township, Midland County. This 
well had an initial production of about 30 barrels per day 
from the Dundee formation at a depth of 3,500 feet. 

The Pure-Root discovery, made on March 31, 1928, was the 
forerunner of. the building of the Michigan oii industry. 
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Leasing immediately started in all parts of the Michigan 
3asin, many oil companies moved into the state from Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois, and drilling operations both 
in the Mt. Pleasant field and in previously unexplored town- 
ships got underway. 

Since the opening of the Mt. Pleasant field in 1928, progress 
in expansion of the industry has been steady. Development 
brought more oil fields and gas fields on the Mt. Pleasant 
structure, and on several others both in the Basin and on the 
“rim.” 

In 1939 there were 1,479 tests drilled for oil and gas in 46 
of Michigan’s 88 counties. Of this number, 845 were com- 
pleted as commercial oil wells, 56 as natural gas wells and 
578 as dry holes. 

There were 2,684 producing oil wells and 478 producing gas 
wells on December 31, 1939. This compares with 2,141 oil 
wells and 441 gas wells on December 31, 1938; 1,778 oil wells 
and 435 gas wells in 1937; and 977 oil wells and 110 gas wells 
in 1954. 

Approximately 7,200 tests for oil or gas had been drilled 
in Michigan up to December 31, 1939. The concentration of 
drilling has been in Ogemaw, Arenac, Gladwin, Clare, Mecosta, 
Isabella, Midland, Bay, Saginaw, Tuscola, Lapeer, St. Clair, 
Monroe, Lenawee, Gratiot, Montcalm, Oceana, Muskegon, Ot- 
tawa, Kent, Allegan and Van Buren counties. Some “wildcat” 
exploration has been carried on in most of the counties in 
the Lower Peninsula and in some townships of the Upper 
Peninsula. 

From 4,000 barrels of oil in 1925, the state produced 3,928,- 
229 barrels of oil in 1930; 10,602,759 barrels in 1934; 16,628,344 
barrels in 1937 and 23,462,095 barrels in 1939. Michigan’s pro- 
duction from 1925 to the end of 1939 totaled 124,481,466 
barrels. 

Besides crude oil, Michigan produced approximately 45 
billion cubic feet of gas from 1929 to December 31, 1939, exclu- 
sive of gas used for field operations. 
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Based on well-head values alone, the production of oil and 
gas in Michigan has added considerably to the state’s wealth. 
The 1939 production of crude oil alone was valued at the well- 
head at $20,936,826 and the all time well-head value of Mich- 
igan oil to December 31, 1939, is reported at $120,000,000. 
Natural gas production has added another $10,000,000. 

As of December 31, 1939, the State Geological Survey re- 
ported 83 oil and gas pools, where one or more wells had been 
drilled. Of this number 45 were recognized “fields” producing 
oil and nine were recognized “fields” producing natural gas. 

Oil and/or gas fields are located in 19 of Michigan’s coun- 
ties. There were approximately 2,000,000 acres of land under 
lease for oil and gas development January 1, 1940. Roughly, 
40,000 acres have been developed on a commercial basis to 
date. 

Leases on “wildcat” lands—lands several miles removed 
from known oil pools—usually are contracted at as little as 
$1 for a 40-acre tract with an additional rental fee of 25 cents 
to $1 per acre each year for the term of the lease or until drill- 
ing is started. Values run much higher after oil or gas has 
been actually found or where possibilities are rated better 
than average. Usually it is only after actual production has 
been discovered in a district that companies offer bonuses in 
addition to rental fees. Prices of $100 per acre for leases close 
to producing wells are not uncommon. The “rental fee” also 
varies but ranges generally from 50 cents to $1 per acre an- 
nually. 

Virtually all oil and gas leases provide that the landowner 
shall retain one-eighth of the oil or gas. 

From the oil royalties (the one-eighth), rentals, purchase or 
lease payments, landowners have been one of the direct bene- 
ficiaries of the petroleum industry in Michigan. 

Besides these direct benefits, the landowner has received 
inestimable cash values in the clearing of titles, improvement 
of roads, and through the sales of leases and royalties on lands 
which may never produce oil. 
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The cost of drilling and producing oil wells in Michigan 
varies with depths of the wells and the types of drilling and 
producing conditions. Shallow wells in the district of Bloom- 
ingdale and Grand Rapids cost an average of $6,000 to $12,000 
while in the Mt. Pleasant and Clare districts costs average 
from $15,000 to $30,000. 

The cable tool method of drilling continues to be the domi- 
nant method used in Michigan; however, the rotary method has 
been employed on a wider scale the past three years. The 
rotary has been found to be very successful in the fields where 
the glacial drift averages from 600 to 700 feet in thickness. 
Likewise, the rotary was employed by several companies dur- 
ing 1939 in drilling the shallow, 1,800 to 2,000 feet, wells near 
Grand Rapids. With this method wells have been drilled to 
1,800 feet in four days. 

With cable tools, shallow wells in the districts of Allegan, 
Bloomingdale and Grand Rapids, ranging from 1,200 to 1,900 
feet in depth, are drilled on an average in 10 to 15 days. In 
the Mt. Pleasant and Clare districts, where the producing zone 
is found at depths of 3,500 to 3,900 feet, the drilling time 
ranges from 35 to 45 days. 

Oil wells capable of producing as high as 20,000 barrels in 
24 hours have been drilled in Michigan but the average falls 
far below this figure. In 1939 the average initial production 
per well was 534 barrels per day. In 1938 the average was 
451 barrels and in 1936 it was only 189 barrels. The average 
for the United States in 1938 was 366 barrels per well. 

The best fields in Michigan have produced an average of 
3,500 to 5,500 barrels per acre, although some fields have pro- 
duced more and others much less. The Porter field in Midland 
County, regarded as not only the biggest, covering upwards 
of 4,000 acres, had produced more than 7,000 barrels of oil 
per acre, as of December 31, 1939. 

Drilling with few exceptions in Michigan has been carried 
out on an orderly program. Townlot drilling took place in 
Muskegon, Saginaw and Bloomingdale but for the most part 
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wells have been located one to 10 acres for oil and one to 40 
acres for gas. The trend has been since 1938 to drill one well 
to 20 acres for oil in several fields, and one well to 160 acres 
for gas. 

In 1929 laws were effected which brought supervision of oil 
and gas drilling under the Department of Conservation. This 
act provided for the application of permits to drill, provide 
for the keeping of drilling records and samples of formations, 
the casing off of certain water zones, prevention of fire hazards 
and methods of plugging wells. 

In 1939 the first conservation law was passed designed to 
prevent waste of oil and gas. The 1939 act established the 
director of the Department of Conservation as a supervisor, 
created a 6-man Advisory Board, and set up powers for the 
state to establish drilling units, fix production allowables and 
carry out other acts designed to conserve oil and gas and 
eliminate waste in the production of oil or gas. Prior to the 
1939 act, on several different occasions, oil operators in differ- 
ent fields had carried on voluntary proration programs to 
eliminate waste and prevent flooding of markets with oil. 

In a parallel program with the 1939 oil conservation act, 
Michigan also joined the Inter-State Oil Compact. 

Michigan itself is an oil producer. The state’s vast holdings 
of lands which reverted through delinquent taxes have been 
the source of considerable wealth. 

Far sighted men back in 1907 urged and brought about the 
passage of a law which provided that the state keep title to 
minerals on state lands whether these lands were eventually 
re-sold or not. This act was made a law during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Warner. Prior to this it had been a com- 
mon policy to sell timber lands, in particular, for 10 cents to 
$1 per acre. The lands were stripped of the timber and imme- 
diately thrown back in the state’s lap for delinquent taxes. 

Under the 1907 law and later amendments, through the De- 
partment of Conservation, oil and gas leases are auctioned in 
public sale on state lands. The state retains from one-eighth 
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to one-quarter of the mineral rights, depending on the loca- 
tion of the leases in respect to oil or gas fields. Besides the 
bonus auction price, the state also fixed a scale of rentals 
of 50 cents to $1 per acre per year. 

This 1907 law in recent years has been the source of con- 
siderable income. In 1939 the Department of Conservation 
reported, royalties, bonuses and rentals returned to the state 
$356,429 and in 1938 from the same source there was a return 
of $594,563. Since 1927, when the first returns from state lands 
started to come in, to December 31, 1939, this source of reve- 
nue has brought to the state $2,305,965. 

An amended act in 1929 placed a severance tax on all oil 
and gas produced in the state. The tax is based on two per 
cent of the well-head value of oil and gas sold. Of this, the 
state retains 40 per cent, the townships 40 per cent and the 
counties 20 per cent. 

The severance tax for the state’s fiscal period of July 1, 1936, 
to June 30, 1938, totaled $783,046 on oil production and $47,- 
775.97 on gas production. Of this amount $166,162.96 was re- 
turned to counties with production, $332,329.73 was returned 
to townships with production and $332,329.42 returned to the 
State General Fund. 

An additional tax of one-eighth of one cent per barrel 
known as a privilege fee was placed on all oil production under 
the 1939 oil conservation law. This and the severance tax is 
exclusive of general property tax levies collected through the 
regular channels where wells are located. 

Crude oil prices have ranged from as high as $2.00 per bar- 
rel to as low as 37 cents per barrel; each is an extreme with 
90 cents to a $1.10 being the general average. At the close of 
1939, the bulk of Michigan’s production was bringing $1.00 to 
$1.03 per barrel. 

To transport oil from fields to refinery markets approxi- 
mately 900 miles of pipe lines have been constructed in the 
state. Longest of these lines is one extending from Gladwin 
through Mt. Pleasant and terminating at Toledo, Ohio, ap- 
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proximately 170 miles. Besides the oil lines, there are more 
than 700 miles of natural gas transmission lines. 

From the first 2,000 barrel oil refinery constructed in 1927 
in Zilwaukee, Michigan’s refining industry has expanded to 
include 27 refineries with a combined daily capacity of 60,000 
barrels. These plants with one exception depend almost en- 
tirely on Michigan fields for their crude oil supply. Four 
natural gasoline plants also were being operated in 1939, using 
oil field gas for changing stocks. 

Prior to 1937, the year in which refining reached a point of 
major demand for Michigan crude, the largest percentage of 
Michigan produced crude was transported by Great Lake 
tankers or pipe line to refineries in Ohio. This trend was re- 
versed in 1938 and made more complete in 1939 when Michigan 
plants built up a demand for approximately 50,000 out of the 
average of 65,000 barrels produced daily in the state. 

Gasoline, kerosene, industrial solvents, naphthas, and fuel 
oils produced by Michigan refineries are now marketed not only 
on a wide scale in Michigan but also in several bordering 
states. Michigan crude under modern refining methods yields 
from, 35 to 55 per cent gasoline. 

Michigan independent refiners the past three years have 
turned more attention to the improvement of products than 
the expansion of plant capacities. As a result several plants 
have modern cracking vnits and other equipment to produce 
high-octane motor fuels. 

The development of acid treatment of wells, one of the 
modern contributions of the chemist in petroleum production, 
is distinctly a Michigan development. This work was pioneered 
by the Dow Chemical Company of Midland in cooperation with 
the Pure Oil Company in the period 1928-1932. Today, in vir- 
tually all states where oil is produced, in particular where 
the source rock is limestone, injection of acid under pressure 
into wells is a common method of stimulating production and 
reviving old wells. The development of acid treatment is ex- 
pected to prove the means of recovering of millions of barrels 
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of oil which otherwise could not have been brought to the sur- 
face for marketing. 

Nine important natural gas fields have been developed in 
Michigan. These fields are comparatively shallow, averaging 
around 1,300 to 1,600 feet. Gas is found in both the Michigan 
Stray sand and the Berea sand. Wells with initial potentials 
up to 110,000,000 cubic feet per day have been drilled at these 
shallow depths. Natural gas reserves are estimated from 55 
to 80 billion cubic feet. 

Muskegon, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Saginaw, Bay City, Mid- 
land and Mt. Pleasant and several smaller towns are supplied 
with natural gas from Michigan fields. Gas from the Texas 
Panhandle region is piped about 1,450 miles to supply the city 
of Detroit, which uses upwards of 100,000,000 cubic feet per 
day compared to about 22,000,000 feet per day for the com- 
bined areas using Michigan gas. 

Development for oil and gas in Michigan to date has indi- 
cated that this industry will continue for several years as an 
important one. The major formations so far developed have 
been the Traverse, Dundee and Monroe, and several other 
formations such as the Sylvania, Trenton and St. Peters, yet 
to be explored, are known to carry oil in some cases and have 
favorable characteristics for “oil traps,” in others. Not all 
of Michigan’s counties or known geological structures have 
been adequately drilled to date for the shallower formations. 

Michigan’s deepest well, drilled in Newaygo County, reached 
a depth of only 6,674 feet. It is not at all improbable that 
much greater depths will be drilled in the future in view of 
many 10,000 foot wells and some even reaching 15,000 feet in 
the California area. 


Michigan produces approximately two per cent of the daily 
United States oil production but ranks eighth (1938) in im- 
portance for all states. Known reserves are comparatively 
small, approximately 45,000,000 barrels, compared to an esti- 
mated United States reserve of more than 18 billion barrels. 

The industry, based on the well head value of oil production 
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alone, ranks importantly in Michigan, and viewed from the 
standpoint of the transporting and refining industries; from 
the jobs it provides for an estimated 5,000 persons; from the 
500 companies engaged in development; from the new wealth 
it creates and spreads both on the farm and in the city, and 
the taxes which it pays to both State and Federal governments 
—the oil and gas industry in Michigan forms a vital cog in 
the state’s “self contained empire.” 

















CHIEFTAINSHIP AMONG MICHIGAN INDIANS 


By Emerson F. GreENMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HE main sources of information about individual Indians 

of Michigan’s past are official documents of a military, 
civil and ecclesiastical nature. It is largely from these sources 
that books and articles relating to individual Indians have 
drawn, and most of these works have dwelt only upon great 
leaders like Pontiac and Tecumseh whose influence upon their 
people was sufficient to make them important figures, not only 
in the history of Michigan but in American history. 

In addition, a considerable body of tradition grew up, par- 
ticularly after the War of 1812, concerning Indian chiefs ° 
about whom little if anything is recorded in official documents, 
and for our knowledge of these men we are almost wholly in- 
debted to this local tradition. A great deal of this information 
for the period after 1830, when the agricultural settlers came 
into the state in large numbers, has been collected by various 
people and published in the volumes of the State Historical So- 
ciety. Most of these articles deal with separate areas of Mich- 
igan, and record information about individual Indians, chiefs 
for the most part, collected after 1870 from white people who 
were among the early settlers. Some of the articles name the 
sources of their information and others do not, but in the main 
they may be accepted as giving a reliable picture as far as 
they go. 

The present paper is a presentation of some of the informa- 
tion in the State Historical Collections, in county and munici- 
pal histories and other publications, and in newspaper articles 
and unpublished manuscripts collected for the past fifteen 
years by the Museum of Anthropology of the University of 
Michigan. The individuals discussed are, with one exception, 
of Algonquian linguistic stock, belonging either to the Ottawa, 
Potawatomi or. Ojibway tribes. The Ojibway have for cen- 
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turies occupied the northern peninsula of Michigan and ad- 
jacent portions of Canada, and the east side of the southern 
peninsula of Michigan, where they are known as Chippewa, 
which is the same word as Ojibway. 

It should be pointed out at the start that the word “chief” 
is an English word, and carries certain definite meanings 
which are apt to be read into the character of the institution 
of headship among the Indians. For want of a better word 
however, the English word will be used in this paper. The 
Algonquian Indians have a word of their own, but it means 
nothing to those who do not know the language, and little 
enough to those who do. The present paper may be looked 
upon as an attempt to give meaning in English to the Ojibway 
or Chippewa word ogemaw. The Potawatomi and Ottawa 
word is probably the same, or very similar. 

Among many people throughout the world the headship 
of a tribe, clan or other group is of a formal nature, involving 
definite relationships to social and religious patterns. But 
among all peoples the chieftainship functions as a compromise 
between certain forms set up and maintained by tradition, 
and the abilities or disabilities of individuals, so that this insti- 
tution will vary in character within the history of a given tribe. 

The chieftainship of the Algonquian Indians of the Great 
Lakes region is believed to have been of an informal nature as 
compared to that of the Iroquois, by Vernon Kinietz in The 
Indians of the Western Great Lakes, 1615 to 1760, a forthcom- 
ing publication. This conclusion is true also for the chieftain- 
ship of the Indians of Michigan during the Nineteenth Century, 
when it followed a pattern with which English-speaking people 
are quite familiar. 

The leadership was attained, as a rule, as the result of 
ability or by inheritance, though in the latter case, as Kinietz 
suggests, acceptance of a majority of the members of the tribe 
or band was an important element. Among the Ottawa in 
1778 there was a distinction between military and civil chiefs. 
In the title of a document describing a council at Detroit in 
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that year, they are divided by the writer of the document into 
war chiefs and village chiefs. 

As to the authority of chiefs, the Handbook of American 
Indians states with reference to the Sauk that “Politically the 
chief was little more than a figurehead, but socially he occu- 
pied first place in the tribe. Not infrequently however, by 
force of character and natural astuteness in the management 
of tribal affairs the chief might exercise virtually autocratic 
power.” On the other hand the Jesuit Marest said concerning 
the Indians at Michilimackinac in 1706, “the chiefs are not 
masters,” and accordingly it is apparent that in times of crisis 
the governed were capable of challenging the power of the 
governors. 

There are a few references that suggest the association of 
certain attitudes and functions with the chieftainship. Perrot, 
writing of the Indians of the Great Lakes region generally, 
before 1718, said it was a custom of the chiefs to give freely, 
citing this as the reason for the Indians’ objections to the 
French commandants engaging in trade with them. School- 
craft states that, Shingwaukonce, a Canadian Ojibway, was 
war chief, civil ruler and priest. The functions of chief and 
“prophet” were performed by Wemekeuns, a Huron chief living 
along St. Clair river when the first French settlers came in. 
This chief’s face was deformed, according to the History of St. 
Clair County. Other prophets, chiefs and “medicine men” have 
also had deformities. 

There were head-chiefs whose authority, greater or less as 
the case was, extended over wide areas and included all the 
members of a tribal group such as the Ottawa or Potawatomi, 
and in at least one case, in the Nineteenth Century, one man 
was appointed chief over the Ottawa and Chippewa. This 
was set forth in a document dated May, 1835, appointing 
Augustin Hammelin, Jr. (Kanapima,—“one who is talked of”) 
to represent these two tribes in their dealings with the whites. 
The document was signed by 59 chiefs “of the Ottawa tribe of 
Indians at L’Arbre Croche, Little Traverse and elsewhere, and 
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of the Chippewas residing near Mackinac in council assem- 
bled.” 

Augustin Hammelin, Jr., was born about forty miles south 
of Mackinac on July 12, 1813, and in 1829, with his younger 
brother, William Blackbird, was sent to school at a Roman 
Catholic mission in Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1832 both were sent 
to Rome to study for the Roman Catholic priesthood in the 
College of the Propaganda Fide, where they were represented 
as half French. William, according to Andrew J. Blackbird, 
his cousin, was murdered there shortly before he was to be 
ordained, and Hammelin returned to Michigan. Sometime 
after the signing of the Treaty of 1836 Hammelin became 
United States interpreter and held the office until 1861, when 
he was succeeded by Blackbird. 

Another head chief was Topinabee, a noted Potawatomi 
who first appears as a signer of the Treaty of Greenville in 
1795, on behalf of the Potawatomi of the St. Joseph river. He 
was head chief of the Potawatom7y of southern Michigan for 
forty years; lesser chiefs associated with him were Shavehead, 
Weesaw and Pokagon. Weesaw was Topinabee’s son-in-law, 
and, Pokagon’s wife was his niece. Topinabee was at the Fort 
Dearborn massacre in 1812 and is said to have rescued several 
white people from death. On the removal of the Potawatomi 
westward, Topinabee, Pokagon and others were able to re- 
main in Michigan. They took up lands-in Silver Creek town- 
ship, Cass county, where Topinabee died in 1840. He was the 
son of Aniquiba, who was a chief of the Potawatomi who re- 
sided in the village where the city of Niles now stands, in 1776. 

In the eighteen-thirties two men competed for the chieftain- 
ship of the Potawatomi of Nottawa prairie in St. Joseph coun- 
ty. Their names, according to Coffinberry, were Sauauquet and 
Cusheewes. The former, though he was half French, won out 
because of his greater influence, though Cusheewes had the 
better claim by the admission of the supporters of Sauauquet. 
Coffinberry states that “the fascinating eloquence, the winning 
manners and impressive presence of Sauauquet carried a ma- 
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jority of the tribe, contrary to their better judgment and equit- 
able convictions, to support his pretentions.” Sauauquet un- 
doubtedly had an advantage. He was the oldest of four sons of 
Pierre Moreau, an educated French trader who came from De- 
troit and married an Indian woman whose name seems to 
have gone unrecorded. Cusheewes however was the. spokes- 
man for his tribe during the Black Hawk War scare, when 
the white settlers met with the Potawatomi band to inquire 
as to their intentions. His speech at this time was obtained 
from Cyrus Schellhous, who was present, and in Coffinberry’s 
article it is given in translation. Cusheewes was then above 
middle age, somewhat short in stature, but dignified in appear- 
ance and quite able to meet point for point in the argument 
with the whites. who had unjustly accused the band of warlike 
intentions, 

It appears possible, if not probable, that individuals were 
selected as chiefs because they adhered to policies toward the 
white people which were felt to be sound by the members of 
the band or tribe. Such may have been the case with Sagenish, 
chief of a small village of Potawatomi at the mouth of Crock- 
ery Creek, near Grand Rapids. The meaning of his name is 
“Englishman,” and he was reputedly friendly to the early 
settlers, whether or not he was so named on that account. He 
may have been the same one whose name is on a granite monu- 
ment at Eschol, near Three Rivers, accompanied by an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that a Potawatomi chief named Sauganash 
sacrificed his life in the interests of the settlers. 

A great many of the men who attained the chieftainship of 
bands or other local groups were friendly to the whites, and 
there are many acknowledgments of that friendship. Such a 
man was Sashabaw, who is described as “a valued friend of 
the Pioneers,” on a bronze tablet near Pontiac. Bawbeese, a 
Potawatomi in Hillsdale County, was much liked by the early 
settlers. The story of the removal of his band to Kansas, 
along with other Potawatomi, is a pathetic one. The Indians 
did not wish to go, and the settlers were sympathetic with 
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them, but the soldiers collected them by force. N. P. Hobart, 
in a letter dated December 23, 1878, claims that Bawbeese 
escaped and went to Canada, where he died. Akosa, a chief 
in the Grand Traverse region, was known for his good will 
toward the mission established near his village in 1839. He 
may have been the same individual as Addison Agosa, who 
was one of the signers of the Treaty of 1836, in Washington, 
and the grandfather of Robert Agosa of Traverse City, who 
died in 1925. Robert Agosa was a tailor by profession, also 
a missionary, and claimed the title of chief. He was a grad- 
uate of Haskill Indian School at Lawrence, Kansas, and later 
did missionary work in North Dakota and Colorado. 

Cobmoosa was another chief who was esteemed by the early 
settlers. He was an Ottawa, born at the present site of Grand 
Rapids in 1768. His village was first near the junction of the 
Flat and Grand rivers, and had about 300 inhabitants. Later 
it was moved up Flat River to the present site of Lowell. In 
the Treaty of 1855 this band cedéd its lands to the United 
States, and were given a reservation farther north, and in 
1857 or 1858 they gathered at Grand Haven, some going to 
Pentwater by steamer, and others riding their ponies along 
the shore. They selected lands in Elbridge and Crystal town- 
ships, Oceana County, and in Eden and Custer townships, 
Mason County. Shawbeconing and Pawbawme were chiefs 
under Cobmoosa at this time. In 1862 these Indians gave 
considerable alarm to the settlers, who interpreted a brush 
fence they had built for the purpose of trapping deer, as an 
indication that they were about to revolt. In this same year, 
however, 29 Indians from these two reservations joined the 
Union Army. 

In 1858 Cobmoosa informed William A. Richmond, Indian 
Commissioner at Grand Rapids, that his father had espoused 
the cause of the Colonists in the War of the Revolution. A 
bronze tablet bearing an inscription to this effect was erected 
by the Stevens T. Mason Chapter of the D.A.R., near Hart, 
Oceana County. Cobmoosa died on the Oceana County reser- 
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vation in 1866. A great-grandson of his, William Negake, lost 
his life in Siberia as a soldier in the American forces during 
the World War. Another well-known chief of later years was 
the Chippewa Shopenagon, who lived in Grayling for some 
thirty years previous to 1907, apart from his native band in 
Saginaw County. During most of this period he obtained his 
living chiefly by hunting and fishing, and was well known to 
sportsmen from all parts of the country who spent their vaca- 
tions in the vicinity of Grayling. He was popular with every- 
one, and several times was the guest of people in New York 
who had made his acquaintance at Grayling. 

Indian chiefs who took the side of the Americans in the War 
of 1812 were Negwegon, an Ottawa for whom Alcona County 
was first named, Naokemaw and Oneguegand, both Ottawas 
from the Au Sable river region who joined General Harrison’s 
army in 1813. 

Okemos, among many other chiefs living in Michigan, sided 
with the British in the War of 1812, and is said to have been 
second in command of Indian forces under Tecumseh at the 
Battle of the Thames. Marie Anne Marantete-Godfroy of De- 
troit, as a child remembered seeing Proctor’s army march past 
her father’s house in 1813, with the Indian allies, under their 
chiefs Tecumseh and Ogamantz. 

There were a few chiefs who did not outlive their antago- 
nism to the whites. Shavehead, a Potawatomi who lived in 
southeastern Cass County, raised about 300 Indians to join 
Black Hawk in 1832, but it is recorded that they got no fur- 
ther than to hold a council. It is related of this chief that he 
claimed ownership for the Potawatomi of the portion of Mich- 
igan they occupied, and in pursuance of this attitude he once 
established himself at a ferry on the St. Joseph river near 
Mottville, demanding a fee from everyone who wished to cross. 
In this he was successful until dislodged by the white settlers 
by violent means. Copley says the following about the latter 
days of Shavehead: “His last appearance in the settlement to 
my recollection found the shot-gun (one for which he had 
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previously exchanged a rifle) gone, and in its place he carried 
a bow and arrow, begged his food and shot at pennies inserted 
in a cleft stick for a mark, the coin to be his if he hit it.” 
There are differing accounts of the manner and date of his 
death. 

In addition to being second in command under Tecumseh 
at the Battle of the Thames, Okemos is said to have been a 
nephew of Pontiac, and with such connections it is not strange 
that he is one of the very few early Michigan Indian chiefs 
of which we have an adequate likeness. In 1879 Mr. O. A. 
Jenison presented an ambrotype of Okemos to the Michigan 
Pioneer ‘and Historical Society, and it now hangs in the Mich- 
igan State Library in Lansing. The picture was taken in 1857. 
According to Mr. Jenison, Okemos was born at or near Knaggs 
- Station, Shiawassee County, and he owed his chieftainship to 
his part in the Battle of Sandusky. After the War of 1812 he 
took an oath of allegiance to the American government, but 
in 1844 claimed the protection of the British flag by going to 
Malden to collect his annuity. During this trip, on December 
21, 1844, he was at the home of Peter F. Brakeman in Algonac, 
and informed Mr. Brakeman that he was well known in Ypsi- 
lanti, Ann Arbor, Dexter, Jackson and Pontiac. Reverend M. 
Hickey writes of conversing with Okemos on the subject of 
Christianity in 1872, but Jenison and others state that Okemos 
died on December 5, 1858, at his village near DeWitt, Ingham 
County, and was buried in the village of Mishimnicon in Tonia 
County. A few years previous to his death he surrendered his 
chieftainship to his son John, who in 1885 was a farmer in 
Montcalm County. Jenison states that Okemos’ band broke 
up in 1837 or 1838. (I can add that my grandfather, James H. 
Hartwell, often spoke of visits by Okemos and his band, or 
at any rate a number of Indians, at Hartwellville, seven miles 
south of Owosso, around the year 1850). 

The name Okemos is the Ojibway or Chippewa for Little 
Chief, that is, lieutenant. Rendered in the Ojibway that is 
being spoken today at the north end of Lake Huron in Ontario, 
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this word is ogimans, accent on the last syllable; Okemos is 
either a dialectical variant or a slightly mutilated form re- 
sulting from a century of rough handling in the English lan- 
guage. 

Whatever the manner of succession to the chieftainship 
among the Indians of Michigan in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries, the records for the Nineteenth reveal a strong 
tendency toward inheritance of this function. It is possible 
that a detailed comparison with earlier practices might show 
inheritance to be to some extent the result of white influence. 
But it must be borne in mind that after 1815 the demands 
upon a leader were different from those before that time. 
After 1815 the perpetuation in leadership of a great name 
could have been an advantage; before then, particularly before 
1795, courage, energy and military ability must have deter- . 
mined the leadership to a considerable extent. If this view is 
correct then the predominance of the inheritance of the chief- 
tainship in the Nineteenth Century is largely an impression 
created by the disappearance of the war chief as the result of 
the discontinuance of war after 1815. 

During the Nineteenth Century the chieftainship was ac. 
quired by inheritance, by the unanimous consent of a number 
of representative individuals, and through recognition or by 
appointment by officials of the American government or of the 
state of Michigan. The sources providing the basis for this 
statement are however only written records of fragments of 
events which, if we knew the complete sequence of incidents 
leading up to them, would reveal much more about the insti- 
tution of chieftainship than is known at present. For example, 
the unanimous consent of 58 chiefs gave Augustin Hammelin, 
Jr., the head chieftainship of the Ottawa and Chippewa in 
1835. Taken by itself this might serve to illustrate a tradi- 
tional procedure for these two tribes, but if all the polities 
preceding this unanimous election were known the story 
might be a different one. Considering the necessity for the 
Indians to get along with the white people in 1885, and Ham- 
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melin’s excellent education, the manner of his appointment 
would seem to be a special and perhaps unique case. The ele- 
ment of inheritance was evidently present, however, as Gag- 
nieur states that Hammelin received this office in considera- 
tion of his grandfather, Kinimichigan. 

Recognition of claims to chieftainship by officials of the 
American government was an important factor in the decades 
immediately following the War of 1812, when both the British 
and the Americans were distributing presents to Indian bands 
in recognition of their allegiance during that War, and to in- 
sure their friendship in the future. On the Michigan side, 
according to the testimony of Schoolcraft, the claims of In- 
dians who by word or act indicated any remaining liking for 
the British, were not recognized, although they were not in any 
way persecuted on that account. Under the date of November 
16, 1826, Schoolcraft wrote from the Indian Agency at Sault 
Ste. Marie: “Naugitshigome and band... . This is an old man, 
a chief by descent, but has neither? medal nor flag from the 
British or American government. His followers, consisting of 
some relations, entitle him to some respect, although his for- 
eign attachments have prevented my receiving him as a chief. 
His visits are, however, constant, and he professes himself 
friendly... .” Under the date of October 26, 1826, the follow- 
ing from the same author throws an interesting light on his 
relationship with the Indians: “Keewikoance and band, eleven 
persons. This is a chief residing on the lower part of the river 
St. Mary. Having visited him last spring, he gave me an 
ancient clay pot, such as the Indians used before the arrival 
of Europeans. He told me he was the seventh chief, in a direct 
line, since the French first arrived. He and his band plant 
some corn and potatoes upon an island. ... He is in the British 
interest, and his feelings are all that way, being always re- 
ceived at D. I. (Drummond Island) with marked attention. 
He has a British medal, but wishes to keep on friendly terms 
here.” 

The state of Michigan itself has had little formal contact 
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with its Indian inhabitants, such contact being formerly and 
at present the interest of the federal government, although 
there are now no reservations in Michigan. But at least one 
Indian was recognized as chief by being officially commis- 
sioned.- Governor Warner during his second term gave official 
recognition to Makhakoush, at a meeting held for the purpose 
at Long Lake. This Indian, who died in 1930 at Hale, was the 
son of a Chippewa chief. 

In the majority of instances of succession to the chieftain- 
ship known to the writer, the position was inherited, and in 
many cases it is definitely recorded that the father announced 
his wish that a certain son, often the oldest, be the recipient. 
It is apparent also that the symbols of chieftainship were 
sometimes, if not always, inherited. Schoolcraft said in 1828 
of Wayishkee, a son of the famous Waubojeeg, that he inher- 
ited from him “a broad wampum belt and gorget, delivered to 
his grandfather (also a noted chief) by Sir William Johnson, 
on the taking of Fort Niagara ir 1759.” Wayishkee lived in 
1828 along St. Mary’s River near Sault Ste. Marie and, with 
Shingabawassin and Shewebeketon was one of three principal 
chiefs of what Schoolcraft called “The Home Band.” He had 
a wife and nine children, and in 1825 had come to Sault Ste. 
Marie from La Pointe, at the west end of Lake Superior. There 
is a headstone in a small Indian cemetery in the present In- 
dian village of Bay Mills (Kinozhkong in the Ojibway), bear- 
ing the name Waishkey. This may mark the burial place of 
the chief described by Schoolcraft, although inquiry among the 
Indians of this village brought no historical information. 

The chief Michekewis, probably a Chippewa, living in Al- 
pena County in the first half of the Nineteenth Century, in 
his old age called his children and the members of his small 
band around him to announce that he was blind, and no longer 
of value to them. Oliver, in the Centennial History of Alpena 
County, says “He then gave one of his sons, whom he had 
educated for the purpose, his regalia, and installed him in his 
office as council chief, and presiding over all their religious 
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ceremonies. He then distributed his goods among his children, 
and never after was he seen dressed in anything but a common 
Indian blanket.” This is the only reference known to the writ- 
er mentioning the wearing of blankets by Michigan Indians. 
Michekewis was born about 1757 and died about 100 years later. 

A bit of Indian genealogy still further illustrates the prin- 
ciple of inheritance. On the death of Sauauquet, the half 
French chief of the Potawatomi of the Huron near Athens, 
John Maguago became chief. At Maguago’s death in 1863 the 
chieftainship passed to his cousin, Pamptopee. Pamptopee 
died a year later, to be succeeded by Phineas Pamptopee. 
Phineas, also known as Messick, died a few years previous 
to 1925 according to a newspaper article. The Battle Creek 
Vews of July 3, 1924, states that by the written request of 
Phineas, the chieftainship went in that year to Steve Pamp, 
one of the three sons of Jacob Pamp who died about July 1, 
1924. Whether Jacob Pamp inherited the leadership from his 
father, and was chief until his death, is not stated. In 1925, 
however, there was competition for the title. One faction sup- 
ported Samuel Mandoka, and the other Steve Pamp, whose 
claim was regarded as the more legitimate. Two methods of 
obtaining the chieftainship are here illustrated as in conflict 
with one another; one, the succession through inheritance, 
being regarded as the strictly legal way; the other resting 
upon individual ability and in its application using the meth- 
ods of the insurgent group, as was the case previously in the 
history of this Calhoun County band, with Sauauquet. Samuel 
Mandoka was well educated, and one of the few Michigan 
Indians to enter politics. In 1925 he was chosen constable of 
Indiantown on the Republican ticket, receiving 64 more votes 
than his opponent. He died on July 9, 1934, in the Calhoun 
County Hospital, leaving four sons and two daughters. 

Other sons who inherited the chieftainship from their fa- 
thers were Nanaquiba, a Potawatomi living near Paw Paw, 
whose father was Pepeyah, John Okemos, from his famous 


father Okemos, though John probably exercised none of the 
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prerogatives of the office; Showanaba, from his father Saw- 
goma, who lived in Kalamazoo County; and one of the sons 
of Michekewis, of the Thunder Bay band, who had been edu- 
cated for the purpose. 

It is probable that the chieftainship sometimes passed to the 
sons of men who had acquired it by their ability rather than 
through inheritance. This was the case with John Okemos, 
at any rate so far as the title itself was concerned, and it is 
the only instance known to the writer. There is no record, on 
the other hand, that the title passed to any son or other rela- 
tive of Ogemakeketo, a Chippewa chief of the Saginaw region 
who was chosen for general intelligence and oratorical ability. 
His name is translated as “Chief Speaker.” He is said to have 
been head chief of the Chippewa in 1819, at the age of twenty- 
five years, and never to have been the leader of a single band 
until later in life, when he became chief of his own band, on 
the Tittabawassee river. He died in 1889 or 1840, and was 
buried in Bay City. 

Adopted sons have inherited the chieftainship from their 
fathers. This is illustrated in the case of a white man, Peter 
Parks. As a child he was stolen from the Rochester Colony in 
Clinton County by the Chippewa chief Fitcher, whose band 
lived near Chesaning, Saginaw County. Fitcher himself was 
a half-breed, and at his death Peter Parks, bearing the Indian 
name Shonekayzhick, became chief. He refused to claim part 
of his own father’s estate when he found it would be necessary 
to relinquish his tribal relationship. He died about the year 
1902. 

Many of the Indian bands broke up on the death of their 
chiefs in the latter half of the Nineteenth Century. Such was 
the case with the bands under the leadership of Sinegowa and 
Pepeyah, Potawatomi chiefs who lived near Paw Paw. E. 8. 
Smith says of these two men that “they succeeded in keeping 
their bands together, visiting backwards and forwards, and 
enjoying life reasonably well. But following their death there 
seemed to be no head or system to their management.” 
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In dress, the chiefs appear to have been easily distinguish- 
able from other Indians. Smith states the following on this 
subject: “The men, particularly those of any note, wore huge 
silver rings in their nose and ears, and a large plate made 
from the same material pinned to their shirt front.” Reverend 
M. Hickey, a pioneer Methodist missionary, said in 1881 that 
Okemos wore a large silver ring in his nose. Warren informs 
us that Sassaba, of Sault Ste. Marie, wore a scarlet uniform 
with epaulets when Governor Cass visited him in 1820, but 
that “he used to walk about Sault Ste. Marie naked, except 
for a large gray wolf’s skin with the tail dangling on the 
ground.” For this he received the nickname Myeengun, or 
The Wolf. He was also known as The Count. The name 
Sassaba is translated “finery.” Sassaba was drowned in 1822 
in the rapids of St. Mary’s river, along with his wife and child 
and the wife of another Indian. Afterwards, Schoolcraft says, 
“it was found that he had in his tent, which was of duck, a 
set of silver tea and tablespoons, knives, forks, cups and 
saucers, and a tea tray. Besides his military coat, sword, and 
epaulets and sash, which were presented to him, he had some 
ruffled linen shirts, gloves, shoes and stockings, and an um- 
brella, all of which were kept, however, in the spirit of a 
virtuoso, and he took pride in displaying these articles to 
visitors.” 

Another chief, well known around Detroit and Mount Clem- 
ens was Maconce, or Cumekumanow, who committed suicide 
by drowning in the Clinton river in 1816. Farrand states that 
when his body was found “it was wrapped in blue broadcloth, 
bound together or clasped with silver brooches, his hat orna- 
mented with bands of silver, a string of sixteen silver cres- 
cents and armlets decorated his body, and he was buried in 
the orchard of John Tucker, in the southeast part of Chester- 
field (township).” His reservation (Treaty of 1807) was in 
this township of Macomb County, and included: Salt Creek 
and Riviere au Vase. There is some doubt whether Maconce 
was Ottawa, Chippewa or Potawatomi. His name is variously 
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spelled as Machonce, Machonee, Makonee, and he may have 
been the same individual as Maskeash. In an official letter a 
Potawatomi chief by the name of-Maconsee is listed as attend- 
ing a council in Detroit in 1778, as one of several “Poutcouat- 
tamies of St. Joseph.” Maconce’s son Francis succeeded him. 

A great many of the chiefs, particularly the more important, 
were given medals by the British and American governments. 
Among those in Michigan who possessed medals were Okemos, 
Waishky, Ogemakeketo, Oshkinawaw, and Waubojeeg III. 
This Waubojeeg was, on the authority of Warren, given a 
medal in 1826 by Governor Cass “solely for the strikingly mild 
and pleasant expression of his face,” but the possession of a 
great name may have had something to do with it. Many of 
these medals are still in existence, in museums, in private col- 
lections, and 1n possession of individual Indians. The writer 
was told recently of an Ojibway chief of northern Ontario who, 
six or eight years ago, attended a meeting of chiefs on Mani- 
toulin Island, Ontario, after a journey of some weeks. He 
spoke no language but Ojibway, and wore the medal given long 
ago by the British to an ancestor. 

A reading of the source literature concerning the Indian 
chiefs of Michigan and the Great Lakes region leaves one with 
the impression that they were mainly men of outstanding per- 
sonality and often of commanding appearance, intelligent, and 
able to express themselves. Some scholars have made great 
claims for the oratorical powers of the Indians, and others have 
objected, with justice, because those claims were based upon 
translations into English. A notation of Schoolcraft’s leaves 
the present writer in no doubt that the Indians understood at 
least the uses of oratory: “August 18, 1828. Visited by Little 
Pine (Shingwaukonce), the leading chief on the British shore 
of the St. Mary’s, a shrewd and politic man, who has united, at 
sundry periods, in himself the offices and influence of a war 
chief, a priest or Jossakeed, and a civil ruler. The giving of 
public presents on the 5th. had evidently led to his visit... .. 
He made a speech well suited to his position, and glossed off 
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with some fine generalities, avoiding commitments on the main 
points and making them on minor ones, concluding with a 
string of wampum. I smoked and shook hands with him, and 
accepted his tenders of friendship by re-pledging the pipe, but 
narrowed his visit to official proprieties, and refused his 
wampum.” Shingwaukonce lived in the vicinity of what is 
now the Garden River Reserve, about eight miles southeast 
of the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie. A small Episcopal Church 
built by this chief, still stands on this reservation, and on its 
wall hangs a painting, from life, of Shingwaukonce. 

The collection of material concerning chiefs is fascinating, 
and has definite historical, scientific and geneological value. 
There is an immense amount of material, some of it published 
and some not. No doubt much more is still to be found in 
attics and old chests in the form of contemporary letters and 
documents. In addition there are local traditions concerning 
these men which should be collected, and compared with the 
written material. One such tradition was collected before 
1883, and published in the History of St. Clair County. It 
concerned the former occupation of Saginaw County by the 
Sauk, and was secured from an old chief by the name of Put- 
tasmine, who was born about 1729. ‘He heard the legend from 
his grandfather about the year 1744 and in 1834 he told it to 
Peter Gruette, a French-Indian well known around Detroit and 
Mount Clemens. This is of great interest, for outside of this 
and a mention of the Sauk in the Jesuit Relations there is 
nothing to show that they were ever residents of Michigan. 

It remains to add to a question raised at the beginning of 
this paper concerning the native Indian use of the term oge- 
maw. The records that have been examined indicate that 
forms of this word appear in the names of but two individuals, 
Okemos and Ogemawkeketo. The latter is translated as 
“chief speaker,” and ogemaw here is an adjective. Okemos is 
translated literally as “little chief,” but by custom and prob- 
ably white influence came to mean “lieutenant.” It is inter- 
esting that ogemaw has been applied only to one man, and he 
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second in command of military forces during the last great 
crisis in Indian affairs in the middle west. Not once, so far as 
the records go, has the term ogemaw been unqualifiedly applied 
to any of the other leaders discussed in this paper. The term 
chief has always been conferred by speakers of English with- 
out any attempt to give it a meaning which would fit ac- 
curately into the native Indian office of leadership. 

I must apologize for the sketchy nature of this paper. There 
has been no time to verify all of the statements made, and if 
inaccuracies are found they will be mainly those of the orig- 
inal sources. I have accepted statements in these sources not 
so much as representing historical facts or events (many of 
which never will be completely verified), but as the personal im- 
pressions or legendary accounts of facts or events. 

If someone asked me to recommend a hobby, or some group 
of people asked for a project, I certainly would suggest the 
collection of information concerning individual Indians of 
Michigan, chiefs and their wives, commoners, men, women and 


children. 
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REMONT, Newaygo County, will be the meeting place this 
Bree for the convention of the State Historical Society, 
which will meet jointly with the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission for an all day program October 11. The time was 
selected to coincide with the Newaygo Autumn Colors Tour. 
The program will center about Newaygo County and the neigh- 
boring region. There will be numerous exhibits and pictures 
of the early lumbering days not only from persons resident 
in this locality but from other parts of Michigan. 

An afternoon program is planned for the old settlers who 
will be invited to give reminiscences. From 3 to 5 o’clock there 
will be a session for teachers and researchers in Michigan his- 
tory. On the general program in the evening Senators Arthur 
Hl. Vandenberg and Prentiss Brown and others will address 
the convention. Details will be announced by press and radio 
from time to time, and particular emphasis will be made of the 
historical background, development and tourist features of 
Newaygo County and the surrounding region, including the 
Colors Tour. 

Mr. S. S. Nisbet, secretary of the Fremont Chamber of Com 
merce has provided the editor with the following statement 
about the origin, history and meaning of the Autumn Colors 
Tour. He says: 

On a tour of inspection of Michigan State Highways in the 
fall of 1926 State Highway Commissioner, Frank Rogers, and 
Orville Atwood, then state senator and later Secretary of 
State, driving along Newaygo County highways, came to the 
Muskegon River vallev—then ablaze with color. Rogers  re- 
marked to Atwood on the beauty and voiced the wish that 
Michigan’s citizens could know of this forest and see it. The 
following winter the idea grew and developed in Atwood’s mind 
and the next summer he called together community leaders 
from the towns of Newaygo County and suggested the idea of 
an Autumn Colors Tour, The suggestion was immediately 
adopted and the fall of 1927 saw the first organized Autumn 
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Colors Tour in the state. So popular has been the idea, so 
beautiful the colors and so picturesque the scenery that the 
movement has grown each fall until now over 200,000 people 
visit the original Autumn Colors routes each year. This fall 
will be the 13th year of its existence. Over fifty miles of color- 
ful scenery were used for the tour that took the visitor past 
scenic and historic spots in the county. 

The reds of sumac and maples herald the coming pageant 
each October. The mitten-shaped leaves of the sassafras take 
on the tints of flame and then turn to pure yellow, matching 
the elms; and the oaks, turning to rich burgundy complete a 
riot of color in which the only greens are thickets of pine or 
cedar. The tour starts each year at Grant on the south and 
at Fremont on the west. The rich onion country in the Grant 
area and the fertile farms and orchards at Fremont welcome 
those who come to witness this annual pageant of beauty. Past 
the beautiful lakes of the county, across its numerous streams, 
the tour trails join at Newaygo, nestling in the beautiful val- 
ley of the Muskegon River where one finds the first point of 
major interest. This river, the longest in Michigan, has fig- 
ured largely in the h‘story and development of the state and 
was known to the earliest white explorers, appearing on the 
18th century maps, although its course and length were not 
known. Since the dim centuries, when it formed a highway 
for the canoes of the red men, it has successively been under 
the flags of France, Great Britain and the United States. It 
was for a century or more a feeder line for the great current 
of fur trade passing up and down the Great Lakes. Before 
1850 it was carrying the vanguard of the tremendous flow of 
pine logs that in the 80’s ran to over 500,000,000 board feet. 
Now the river still serves mankind, producing electric power 
and furnishing some of Michigan’s finest inland fishing. It 
flows over 200 miles from its source, Houghton Lake, and the 
50 miles through Newaygo County offers some of its most 
scenic stretches as it winds through deeply cut, heavily wooded 
banks, in places rising several hundred feet above the surface 
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of the water and deeply cut at many points by dashing ice 
cold spring-fed streams. 

The High Rollways is a vantage point 300 feet above the 
river overlooking wooded miles of the Muskegon River valley. 
The place takes its name from the lumber era, where during 
the winter saw-logs were rolled over the bank until they formed 
a monstrous heap, ready to be broken out to meet the spring 
flood of the river. An interesting spot at any season of the 
year, the Rollway is most popular in summer when it is a fav- 
orite picnic grounds, or in the fall when Nature paints a gor- 
geous tapestry of red and gold over the whole of the great 
valley. <A view of this valley is in sharp contrast with a view 
of other valleys, such as that of the Grand Canyon which 
though awe inspiring, represents a tremendous waste of nature. 
Here from the high rollway for miles the bounty of nature 
may be seen in valuable forests, pasture lands and farms. It 
was on this site last fall that a monument of native stone was 
erected and dedicated to the late Orville Ek. Atwood, the orig- 
inator of the colors tour. 

The next major point of interest is Croton Dam. The big 
power houses and substations across the river, are symbols of 
the changes that differentiate the Croton of today from “The 
Forks” settlement of one hundred years ago. Nestled at the 
junction of the Big Muskegon and the Little Muskegon rivers, 
Croton is in the very heart of the Autumn Colors Tour region. 
The gorgeous panorama of autumn woods footed by deep blue 
waters is a sight never to be forgotten. It is also the start of 
the boat trip from Croton to Newaygo. 

Another highlight of the Tour is Hardy Dam at what was 
formerly known as the Ox Bow on the Muskegon River. With 
a 100 foot head it is the highest earth embankment dam in the 
world and forms an 18 mile lake above it. The highway of the 
tour crosses on top of the dam, presenting a picture of interest 
with its huge lake above and the beautiful coloring of the wind- 
ing river valley below. Not far away is the famous Big Prairie 


desert, being one of the most interesting and unusual features 
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of the county. Originally it was one of the openings common 
to this part of Michigan, lush with grass and wild flowers, 
Years of cultivation exhausted the top soil, wind action did 
the rest. 

This country is part of the Manistee National Forest and 
many new plantings can be seen. At White Cloud, the county 
seat, is the headquarters for this district of the Forest. The 
tour this year will include areas in the northern part of the 
county where deer are numerous and it is seldom that one 
fails to see several along the roadside. This territory is the 
heart of fishing and hunting areas of the county. Along M37 is 
the Newaygo County Chamber of Commerce forest planting, 
the wild flower sanctuary and only a short way is the wild bird 
sanctuary. Here also is the Fremont Community Forest, the 
largest community owned forest in the state. 

Another scenic highlight is the “Little Switzerland” area, 
where a chain of four lakes nestle at the foot of high hills, 
brilliantly colored at the autumi season. A country road 
winds along the shores of these lakes which the visitor can 
take to get close to nature. Many wooded trails go over these 
hills for hiking or horseback riding. A winter sports area is 
being constructed here where one of the most complete winter 
sports programs in the state will be in operation next winter. 

The tour closes as well as opens at Fremont, the metropolis 
of the county. Here is the home of the famous, nationally 
known Gerber Baby Food plant. Thousands of people annually 
are shown the intricate processes by which the raw foods are 
handled until they are transformed into truck loads of tins, 
destined for all parts of the country. A guide is always ready 
to show one how the fruits and vegetables arrive fresh from 
the field at one end of the plant, how they are sorted, cleaned, 
processed and cooked; how the cans are labelled and packed, 
all with the latest machinery under absolutely sanitary condi- 
tions. This is the center of the farming and dairy section of 
this part of Michigan. 
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Following a day of this autumn beauty the visitors wend 
their way homeward, tired but happy and satisfied from spend- 
ing a day close to the beauties of nature with its healing lotions 
of pure fresh air, pageantry of beauty and satisfaction of 
contentment. Thus another Autumn Colors Tour is over but 
already plans are being made next year for new locations to 
see, or different friends to bring. 
Don’t forget the date this year, October 11-12. 





ASON COUNTY is one of Michigan’s richest counties in 
MI: marine and lumbering history. Markers are being 
placed to designate spots important in the chronicles of the 
county. 

The most significant, of course, from not only historical, but 
also educational and religious viewpoints is the permanent 
shrine to be built this summer by Pere Marquette Memorial 
Association of Ludington and Marquette University of Mil- 
waukee on the deathsite of Pére Jacques Marquette, adven- 
turous missionary who died in 1675 across Pere Marquette 
lake from the present city of Ludington. 

This spring the first of a series of historical tablets was 
placed by Mason County Historical Society marking the house 
built in 1847 by Burr Caswell, the first white man to settle 
within the confines of the county. This house, now owned by 
Mrs. Ann Patterson, originally stood on the site of an Ottawa 
village, subsequently being moved to its present location on 
the Buttersville road leading to the Pére Marquette death 
place. A log structure, now covered with siding, the house also 
was used as the county’s first courthouse, jail and postoffice. 

A second tablet is to be erected shortly on the corner of 
Ludington Avenue and Rath Avenue, in Ludington’s downtown 
district, showing the location of the former dummy station. 
The dummy, one-time train running between Ludington and 
resorts at Epworth and Hamlin lake, was operated by Luding- 
d ton & Northern Railway Company for more than 20 years, its 
services being discontinued in 1918, when the rapid increase 
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of automobiles outmoded the dummy. This train consisted of 
a miniature engine and three open cars and was popular not 
only with resorters, but also with townspeople who mourned 
its passing as they would have grieved for a human friend. 

Other markers are to be erected throughout the county on 
sites selected by the Historical Society’s marker committee, of 
which Frederic Read is chairman. 

These markers are made by NYA workers, under direction 
of Lars T. Benson, district supervisor. 

A living remembrance of the Mason county soldiers and 
sailors who served in the World war is a row of 79 American 
elms, planted along Lake Shore drive by American Legion 
Auxiliary unit of Edwin H. Ewing post No. 76. Planting of 
these trees was begun in 1923, and on Memorial Day of this 
year a boulder, bearing a bronze tablet explaining the trees, 
was dedicated. The boulder is placed at the north entrance 
of Stearns park, within view of Lake Shore drive.—Contribut- 
ed by Agnes E. MacLaren, Recording Secretary, Mason County 
Historical Society. 





ATHER MARQUETTE, the hero-priest whose explora- 
K tions of the Mississippi River changed history and geog- 
raphy in the 17th Century, was honored at fitting services held 
at his deathsite near Ludington, Michigan, May 18, the 265th 
anniversary of his death. 

The ceremonies were sponsored by Pere Marquette Memorial 
Association and Mason County Historical Society, with ar- 
rangements planned by a committee of which C. Lawrence Lind 
was chairman. 


With representatives of four universities, Michigan Histori- 
cal Commission, Michigan Knights’ of Columbus, Michigan 
Catholic Daughters, Michigan Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Michigan American Legion Auxiliary and nearly 
every Ludington organization participating, the day’s activi- 
ties opened at 2 p. m. with an informal program at the me- 
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morial mound where a permanent shrine is to be constructed 
this summer. 

The main address of the afternoon was given by the Rey. Fr. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan S. J., official representative of Loyola 
University, whose research has made him the Jesuits’ leading 
authority on Father Marquette. In his address Father Garra- 
ghan told of the first memorial service for Pere Marquette held 
at his deathsite in 1821 by Father Gabriel Richard, pioneer 
Detroit priest. 

The Rev. Fr. Charles T. Corcoran 8. J., of the history de- 
partment of Marquette University and author of “Blackrobe,” 
a story based on the last three years of Marquette’s adven- 
turous life, brought a message from his university, concluding 
with the statement that “while we are preparing to perpetuate 
in concrete and stainless steel the memory of Father Marquette 
we must not forget that he himself raised an even more fitting 
monument by living a stainless life.” 

Sod for the new shrine was turned by the Rev. Fr. William 
J. Grace S. J., dean of the faculties at Marquette and official 
representative of that university at the services. A cross of 
flowers was placed at the base of the present pine cross by A. 
W. Church, Memorial association president. Invocation was 
pronounced by the Rev. Fr. Thomas W. Albin, pastor of St. 
Simon’s Roman Catholic church of Ludington, and Mr. Church 
served as master of ceremonies. 

Following the program at the mound, a sightseeing tour of 
scenic Mason county was enjoyed, ending at Ludington State 
park where, through courtesy of Capt. Albert Wolfe, the party 
was taken on a tour of inspection through War Veterans’ CCC 
Camp Ludington-Pere Marquette. 

In the evening a program followed dinner at Gray hall. In- 
vocation was given by the Rev. Fr. Charles E. Schrader S. J., 
dean of the graduate school of University of Detroit and that 
institution’s official representative. K. B. Matthews, toastmas- 
ter, introduced the eminent visitors who had come to Luding- 
ton for the occasion. Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of Grand 
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Rapids public library, delivered an illustrated lecture on “The 
Travels of Marquette,” showing pictures of the route traversed 
by Father Marquette, which Mr. Ranck and his son, Wilbur 
Ranck, have retraced during their summer vacations. Mr. 
Ranck thus far has completed 2,000 miles of the Marquette 
journeys and expects to finish the Lake Superior leg this sum- 
mer. 

Besides Marquette, Loyola and University of Detroit, Notre 
Dame university was represented by Charles E. Cartier, of 
Rockne Memorial association and a former prominent Luding- 
ton resident. Dr. Emanuel Clark of Big Rapids officially rep- 
resented the Michigan Historical Commission, of which he is 
president; Mrs. Lena O’Malley of Battle Creek, state regent, 
represented Michigan Catholic Daughters; Denis McGinn of 
Escanaba, state deputy, represented Michigan Knights of Co- 
lumbus; Mrs. O. D. Heavenrich of Jackson, state regent, and 
Miss Laura Cook, state vice regent, represented Michigan 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and Mrs. W. H. Force 
of Ludington officially represented Michigan American Legion 
Auxiliary, of which she is a past vice president.—Contributed 
by Agnes E. McLaren, Secretary Pere Marquette Memorial 
Association. 


N MAY 10 and 11 a Michigan History Conference spon- 
QO sored by the State Historical Society met in Detroit un- 
der auspices of Wayne University. At the opening session 
Friday a round-table discussion was held on materials for 
Michigan history projects now engaging attention. Dr. M. M. 
Quaife spoke for the Burton Historical Collection, Prof, L. G. 
Vander Velde for the Michigan Historical Collections of the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Howard Peckham for the William 
L. Clements Library, Dr. Joe L. Norris for Wayne University’s 
project of indexing the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections, and Dr. Stewart Portner for the Michigan Historical 
Records Survey. Dr. George N. Fuller of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission presided, and also spoke for the Commis- 
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sion. In the unavoidable absence of Mrs. Grace S. McClure, 
State Librarian, Dr. Fuller presented a letter from Mrs. Me- 
Clure together with a summary statement of source materials 
of historical interest in the State Library. The session was 
held in the auditorium of Detroit Public Library. About 50 
persons were in attendance. 

aralleling this session, a similar group met at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Main Building, to discuss “Some Aspects of the Urban- 
Rural Conflict in Michigan State Government.” Dr. Lent D. 
Upson, Director of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, presided. Among those taking part in the discussion 
were Senator Joseph A. Baldwin of Albion, Prof. James T. 
Caswell of Michigan State College, and Dr. Charles W. Shull. 

A dinner meeting was enjoyed by all in the Hotel Webster 
Hall, English Lounge. The principal feature of the occasion 
was an address on “The Northwest and the Coming of the Civil 
War,” by Dr. Avery Craven, Department of History, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Dr. Raymond C. Miller of Wayne University 
presiding. Dr. David D. Henry, acting executive vice-president 
of Wayne, introduced the speaker. The dinner was followed by 
a reception for guests at Wayne University Club. 

Saturday Prof. Claude S. Larzelere of Central State Teach- 
ers College presided at a discussion of “The History of the 
Northwest,” in the Main Building of Wayne University. A 
parallel program in an adjoining room considered “Materials 
on the Entrance of the United States in the World War of 
1914-18,” Dr. Francis A. Arlinghaus of the University of De- 
troit presiding. Among the speakers were Dr. Alfred H. Kelly, 
instructor in History, and Dr. Milton Muelder of Michigan 
State College. 

Following a noon luncheon at Hotel Webster Hall, Prof. R. 
Clyde Ford of Michigan State Normal College, as President of 
the Michigan Historical Commission and Vice President of the 
State Historical Society, presided over a discussion relative 
to the organization of a history teachers’ division of the State 
Historical Society. 
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Dr. Joseph P. Selden of the History department of Wayne 
University was general chairman of arrangements for the 
Conference. 


HE 75 years of Negro Progress Exposition which was 
T held in Detroit May 10-19 was a successful undertaking 
and much credit should be given to the sponsors for a well 
organized and well conducted exposition. 

People from twenty-two states and seven foreign countries 
registered at the Michigan Historical booth. Our display al- 
though not as large as many was one of the most interesting. 
The famous slave chain and its history attracted many people. 
A poster depicting the “underground railroad” system in Mich- 
igan was explained by the attendant Mrs. Rose Owens from 
the State Pioneer Museum. War uniforms, side arms, docu- 
ments, confederate money, rebel flags and a Lincoln collection 
all helped to recall the last days of slavery and a new begin- 
ning for the Negro people of Amtrica. Jointly the Michigan 
Historical Commission and the State Historical Society dis- 
tributed several thousand folders, pictures of Abraham Lin- 
coln and Sojourner Truth with a brief sketch of the life of 
Sojourner Truth, which were eagerly sought for and the sup- 
ply was soon exhausted. 

Six new memberships for the State Historical Society were 
written and many other persons expressed desire to join in the 
near future. 

The Commission and the Society extend thanks to all the 
State Departments, the Exposition committee, and the W.P.A. 
for their cooperation. 


igan Authors’ Association holding its 30th annual meet- 
ing at Parker Inn, Albion, open to the general public. The 
program will consist of appropriate addresses, readings and 
music to be announced later. Prof. Walter Terpenning of 
Albion is chairman of local arrangements. 


Q N OCTOBER 25 Albion College will be host to the Mich- 
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Executive officers for the current year: President, Edward 
D. Dimnent, Hope College, Holland; Vice President, James 
Schermerhorn, Detroit; Secretary-Treasurer, George N. Fuller, 
Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing. 

Recently appointed members of the Executive Council of the 
Association: Edgar A. Guest, Detroit; Arthur Pound, The 
Atlantic Monthly; W. Fawcett Thompson, Dramatics Depart- 
ment, Michigan State College; Carl Sandburg, Harbert, Mich- 
igan; Joseph Brewer, President of Olivet College and origi- 
nator of the Olivet Writers’ Conference. The Association met 
at Olivet College last year. 

On June 3 Albion College completed its one hundred and 
fifth year of service in the field of education. The year is re- 
ported to have been of unusual significance in many impor- 
tant respects. In December the College was notified that it 
had been nominated by the Senate to receive a chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. The nomination has yet to be ratified by the 
Council, but that is ordinarily only a matter of form, and when 
the chapter is installed in the fall it will be the second in the 
State, the other being at the University of Michigan. 

The modernization and reconstruction of the chapel and 
music building, which was also completed during the year, 
marks another in the series of important building developments 
which have occurred during the present administration. Sus- 
anna Wesley Hall, the beautiful residence for women, Kresge 
Gymnasium, with its new and fully equipped swimming pool, 
the reconstructed administrative offices and home economics 
laboratories, and the magnificent new Stockwell Memorial Li- 
brary which now houses a growing collection of Americana, 
are among the most significant additions of the sixteen-year 
period since the incumbent President, Dr. John Lawrence Sea- 
ton, assumed the leadership of the institution. The plant now 
includes some sixteen buildings with a total valuation of nearly 
two million dollars. 

The enrollment of the present academic year—S825—is the 
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largest in the history of the College. Fifteen states and sev- 
eral foreign countries are represented in the student body. 

The privilege of meeting under the auspices of Albion Col 
lege in 1940 is appreciated by Michigan Authors. 


OVERNOR DAVID H. JEROME was our first Michigan 
(5 Governor to be born in the State—born in Detroit in 
1829—moved to Saginaw in 1854, became Governor in 1881, 
after serving his country as Indian Agent and his State as 
representative and senator. The State has conditionally re- 
ceived the contents of the Governor Jerome house in Saginaw, 
along with a fine collection made by Mrs. Mary Hanchett 
Stone, the former owner of the Jerome house, now belonging 
to the State of Michigan. It is arranged with Mrs. Stone that 
effort be made to maintain and operate the home as a public 
museum to be known as the David Jerome Memorial Museum. 
Michigan has long been backward in preserving these historic 
homes. Saginaw is a city of 100,000 people but with no public 
museum, and with the historic background of Governor David 
Jerome no finer place in Michigan could be found to create 
an historical museum. It is hoped to make this the first house 
museum in Michigan under state supervision. 
Following is the list of contributors to date to the Governor 

Jerome Memorial Fund: 

Mrs. Gladys Olds Anderson, Lansing 

Mr. Henry D. Brown, Michigan Historical Collections, Rack- 
ham Bldg., Ann Arbor 

Mr. Howard R. Chapman, 217 N. Wing St., Northville 

Prof. Mortimer I. Cooley, 1405 Hill St., Ann Arbor 

Mrs. Edith Davis, 528 S. Washington Ave., Lansing 

Mr. Otis A. Earl, 344 8S. Park St., Kalamazoo 

Mr. C. W. Ellison, Ellison Book. Shop, 8 Strand Arcade, Lan- 
sing 

Mr. Wm. G. Fargo, 506 Union St., Jackson 

Mr. H. A. Fitzgerald, Pontiac Daily Press, Pontiac 

Mr. Emerson O. Gildart, Utica Sentinel, Uticé 
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Mr. Henry A, Haigh, 689 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 

Mr. Harry I. Harper, 1408 Cambridge Road, Lansing 

Mr. Frank Johnson, 724 Calvert Ave., Detroit 

Mr. James Kk. Jopling, 321 Cedar St., Marquette 

Mr. Clarence J. Lignian, Olivet 

Mrs. Kate Russell Oakley, 710 W. Lovell St.. Kalamazoo 

IIon. Chase S. Osborn, Sault Ste. Marie 

Mr. David N. Perry, 3231 Van Alstyne Bldg., Wyandotte 

Mr. Ethon W. Thompson, 15 E. Kirby Ave., Detroit 

Judge Arthur J. Tuttle, U.S. District Court, Detroit 

Prof. L. G. Vander Velde, Michigan Historical Collections, 
Rackham Bldg, Ann Arbor 

Miss Maude Weaver, Cedar Springs 

Michigan Antique Dealers Assn., 1376 Paw Paw Road, Lawton, 
Mr. Harry J. Cross, Treas. 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mr. D. C. Pennington, Treas. 
The fund is in the charge of the State Historical Society, 

Lansing. 


MONG Michigan’s “ghost towns” there is one on the Lake 
. eee shore just south of Saugatuck, established in 
1854, once a thriving lumbertown. In 1852 Samuel M. Thomas 
came paddling along the shore in a canoe and on seeing this 
attractive little “cove” with a small creek finding its way to 
the lake, he landed and noted the large timbers there, and back 
up along the stream several wigwams of the Potawatomi In- 
dians, who were peaceful, so he decided to settle there with his 


wife and six children. Soon he was followed by others, a pier 
was built, a dam was constructed on the creek, a sawmill was 
built, and lumber sawed there was soon finding its way on 
sailing vessels to Chicago. The village was named “Pier Cove.” 

In the height-of its lumbering days Pier Cove had two stores, 
two saloons, a tannery, a slaughter house, a woodturning fac- 
tory, a jewelry shop, a hotel, and two churches—Methodist 
and Baptist. With the timber cut, most of the buildings were 
moved away. Some went to Fennville along with the sawmill 
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Seven hundred and ten feet north of the north limits of the city of 
Menominee, on the west side of highway U S 41, the Michigan State High- 
way Department has created a little park which, when things get growing, 
will be a beautiful landmark and an ornament to the locality. The plans 
for the park were drawn by Mr. Phil T. Troeger, landscape architect for 
the Department. This monument marks a half-way point equally. distant 
from the Equator and the North Pole. First of its kind in the United 
States. The material is Amber granite, five feet high. Erected 1938 by 
Frank E. Noyes, Marinette, Wisconsin. 
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in 1879, and the churches to Ganges, about half a mile down 
the shore. With the rise of the peach industry, the old pier 
was used for shipping the fruit by steamer to Chicago, until 
the great “freeze” of 1897 which killed many of the peach trees. 

Somewhat earlier Mr. O. ©. Simonds of Chicago became in- 
terested in this site, as indicated in an excerpt from his diary, 
“to secure a quiet, agreeable place where myself and friends 
can spend our old age.” The site of Pier Cove today is coy- 
ered by a beautiful park, the result of work done under direc- 
tion of Mr. Simonds. Nearby not far from Lake Michigan, 
hidden away in a lovely stretch of woods, is a modern new 
bungalow, the home of Mr. and Mrs. William Walker. Mrs. 
Walker’s father was Mr. Simonds. Mr. Simonds was a native 
of Michigan, a graduate of the University of Michigan, class 
of 1878. He died in 1931. 


bb) 


ESTLING among trees on a wooded slope on the bank of 
N Bear Lake, near Bloomingdale, Van Buren County 
stands a veritable treasure house of rare antiques, one of the 
finest collections of its kind in southwestern Michigan. This 
is the stately and picturesque home of Mrs. Ruth de Rocher. 
The collection was made by Mr. de Rocher who passed away 
some years ago, and who through his life was an antique en- 
thusiast. Another of his hobbies was his fine apple orchard. 
In recent years modern ingenuity has stepped in and provided 
an income not dreamed of when that orchard was set out. In 
the midst of the orchard a fine producing oil well pumps away 
daily. 

Hk University of Michigan Museum has recently received, 
| p= Miss Iva Letts of Litchfield, Michigan, a large col- 
lection of objects, both Indian and European, found on the 
site of Fort Michilimackinac, on the south shore of the Straits 
of Mackinac near where now is Mackinaw City. The objects 
all date between the establishment of the Fort by the French 
about 1715 and its abandonment by the British in 1781 when 
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ort Mackinac was built on the Island. As visible evidence 
they are a valuable supplement to the documentary evidence 
on the Mackinac region contained in the William L. Clements 
Library. Among the objects are some 5,000 glass beads (worth 
about $25 in terms of wampum currency of the 18th century), 
parts of muskets and musket balls, household goods and uten- 
sils, Clay pipes, early European glass and chinaware, Indian 
stone pipes and arrowheads, hand-wrought nails, cloth, jewelry, 
and many other articles, 


TEWART EDWARD WHITE, one of Michigan’s most 
S famous authors, has given to the historical collections of 
the University the original manuscripts of many of his novels 
which have to do with the early history of the state. Among 
them are the originals of The Blazed Trail and The Riverman, 
dealing with Michigan’s great lumber industry. Stewart White 
was born in Grand Rapids in 1873, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1895, and in 1903 the University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. He 
took up writing as a young man. It was in 1902 that The 
Blazed Trail was published. That brought immediate fame 
and opened up to him the great field of historical fiction. Since 
then he has written some forty novels besides many contribu- 
tions to magazines and other publications. For many years 
he has lived in Burlingame, Cal. Mr. White is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Michigan Authors’ Association. 


T A MEETING of the Michigan Historical Commission 
| ee at Hotel Olds April 12 officers for the fiscal year 
were elected as follows: President, Dr. E. M. Clark, Big Rap- 
ids; Vice President, Lew Allen Chase, Marquette; Dr. George 
N. Fuller continues as Secretary; Percy H. Andrus as Assist- 
ant Secretary: C. J. Sherman as Director of the Museum; Miss 
Emaline Ourada as Stenographer-Clerk. 
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“\ \ 7 HERE can I find an authoritative statement of docu- 
mentary historical publication by the United States?” 

This question is often received at the office of the State His- 
torical Commission and the answer is, U. 8S. Senate Document 
No. 33, 1st session, 76 congress, is entitled “The United States 
and Documentary Historical Publication.” It can be obtained 
without cost through your congressman. 

This document is a reprint of an article of the same title by 
Clarence E. Carter which appeared in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for June, 1988. Originally it was given by 
Dr. Carter as the presidential address before the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association in Indianapolis, Ind., April 28, 
1938. 

In 14 pages this document discusses the subject clearly, step 
by step, from the first subvention by the United States in sup- 
port of a project for the collecting and publishing of documen- 
tary historical sources, initiated during the Revolutionary 
War. It brings the story down to the National Archives Act 
of 1934 creating the National Historical Publications Commis- 
sion. 


MONG records recently transferred to The National Ar- 
chives for the Civil War and Reconstruction periods are 
the Matthew S. Brady collection of photographic negatives, 
from the Signal Corps; telegrams drafted by President Lincoln 
for transmission by the War Department, 1864-65; galley proofs 
of the Constitution of the Confederacy, annotated by various 
signers; 1861; a United States Army report on the capture of 
Jefferson Davis, 1865; a land map of St. Helena parish, South 
Carolina, with field notebooks, prepared about 1865 for the 
Union tax commissioners in connection with the settlement of 
freedmen in the Sea Island area; and an assessment book and 
tax returns for income, inheritance, cotton, and business taxes 
in the Marshall, Tex., district, 1866-68. 
Among more recent records transferred to The National Ar- 
chives are maps pertaining to Government topographical and 
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geological surveys, 1867-78, from the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers; Interstate Commerce Commission case papers, 
with map exhibits on railroad economics, 1887-1925; sound 
recordings of Indian music and dialects, 1894-1958; records of 
the Plant Industry Bureau relating to cereal introduction and 
grain grade investigations, 1901-05, and irrigation agriculture 
in the West, 1905-35; Forest Service records pertaining to the 
Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, 1904-10; and the general files of 
the Children’s Bureau, 1914-24. Recent accessions of records 
created during the administrations of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt include records of the Washington offices of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, 1933-36; Civil Works Admin- 
istration census schedules of part-time farming in 1933; month- 
ly reports of superintendents of CCC camps in State and local 
parks, 1933-37; records of the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation relating to an investigation of railroad company 
unions, 1933-36; sample files of plans and specifications of 
typical American homes insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, 1934-38; copies of correspondence of the State 
and Commerce Departments relating to proposed trans-Atlan- 
tie airways, 1935-36, received from the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee; and records of the Fine Arts Commission relating to 
Federal building projects completed during the years 1936-39. 

The illustrated circular entitled The National Archives of 
the United States (8 p.) has been revised, and copies: of it in 
English, Spanish, or Portuguese may be obtained from the 
Administrative Secretary of The National Archives. “Micro- 
photography in Archives,” a paper by Vernon D. Tate, has been 
reproduced as No. 8 of the Staff Information Circulars of The 
National Archives (10 p.). 








MISSING MICHIGANIANA 


historian is for him to know that an important docu- 
ment once existed and is now lost. The first book ever printed 
in America (Mexico, 1539), and the first item ever printed in 
what is now the United States (Cambridge, Mass., 1639) are 
both in this category. In the compilation of an “iconography” 
of Detroit, there are two such waifs. We ask the help of the 
readers of the Michigan History Magazine in our efforts to 


QO Nii of the most distressing situations which can face the 


locate them. , 

(1) After the great fire of Detroit, 1805, the city was rebuilt 
on anew plan. Pierre L’Enfant’s conceptions for the City of 
Washington were just being put into execution, and somehow, 
L’Enfant’s ideas of streets radiating from circles were sug- 
gested for Detroit. Downtown Detroit today testifies to per- 
manent effect of L’Enfant’s influence. The earliest map upon 
which we can find this delineated ts “A Plan of the City of 
Detroit, drawn by Abijah Hull Surveyor of Michigan January 
1807.” It is apparently a manuscript map. A reproduction of 
it, somewhat reduced, will be found in G. N, Fuller, Heonomic 
and social beginnings of Michigan, Lansing, 1916, opp. p. 124. 
Various redrawings of the map will be found in the standard 
works on Detroit by Farmer and Burton. But where is the 
original of that map? The reproductions are inadequate for 
the purposes of the investigator. The Burton Historical Col- 
lection (at the Detroit Public Library), the Michigan State 
Library, the various collections at the University of Michigan, 
apparently, do not contain it. The National Archives, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the various archives of departments in 
Washington, and the so-called “Territorial Papers’ 
edited by Clarence Carter, do not possess the Hull map of 
Detroit. It was last heard of in 1906 when some one at the 
Carnegie Institution in Washington procured a photostat of 


. 


now being 


it for the late C. M. Burton in Detroit. Intensive search for 


the map has now been under way for many months. Can any 
readers help us? 
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(2) The University of Michigan came into being in 1817. 
It was organized and operated in a building near Bates and 
Larned Streets in Detroit. The “iconographers” want to know 
what that building looked like. Apparently the only picture 
is one taken when the building was being torn down in the 
1850s. That photograph must have been in existence as late 
as 1929, for a reduced half-tone of it was reproduced in the 
Michigan History Magazine, July, 1929, p. 43. But where is 
there a print or copy of that photograph today? The half-tone 
is inadequate for study (it was intended only as an illustra- 
tion). In other words, we cannot find the first picture of the 
first building of the University of Michigan. Can any reader 
help us? This will be easier than the matter of the Abijah 
Hull map, as there may well have been many prints from that 
original photographic negative. But where is any one of them 
today? The same libraries of Michigan history as are men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph have all been searched—so 
far, in vain. The original map, and copies of prints from the 
original negative of the photograph must be somewhere. But 





where? 


W. L. Clements Library Randolph G. Adams. 
Ann Arbor. 








THE MAUMEE VALLEY INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL 
CONVENTION 


SepTEMBER 27-29, 1940 


WHAT IS IT? Answer: A great historical celebration com- 
memorating the scenes and events centering in the Maumee 
Valley which are at the foundation of the historical develop- 
ment of the Province of Ontario and the states of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Michigan. 


WHY IS IT? Answer: To cultivate and deepen our pride 
in the historical heritage which is the common possession of 
the four great commonwealths above enumerated; to increase 
our knowledge of our historical past, without which community 
and national morale, the most fundamental element of good 
citizenship, cannot flourish; to assemble in pleasant associa- 
tion men and women of good will representing the two great 
North American democracies on the-scenes of their ancient 
battlegrounds, there to strengthen the ties of peace and con- 
cord which now for a century and a quarter have maintained 
inviolate the world’s longest unguarded frontier; finally, to 
enjoy, for a brief season, the golden autumn scenery of one of 
America’s loveliest river valleys. 


WHEN AND WHERE IS IT? Answer: On Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, September 27-29, 1940, beginning with a Fri- 
day evening program at Toledo, followed by an all-day series 
of programs on Saturday at Fort Wayne, concluding with a 
Sunday tour and programs at Defiance, Fallen Timbers, Fort 
Meigs, and Fort Miamis. 


WHO IS PROMOTING IT? Answer: In brief, the organ- 
ized historical and educational agencies of the four participat- 
ing commonwealths. In more detail, the Ontario Historical 
Society, the Michigan Historical Commission, the Michigan 
State Historical Society, the Detroit Historical Society, the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, the Fort Wayne 
Historical Society, the Indiana Society of Pioneers, and other 
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groups and organizations too numerous for listing here. 
Faculty members of a dozen leading universities and colleges, 
besides Chambers of Commerce of Toledo, Defiance, and Fort 
Wayne, and numerous representatives of other organizations 
are cooperating with the historical agencies listed above in 
sponsoring and organizing the convention. 


WHY SHOULD I ATTEND IT? Answer: To have a good 
time; to obtain, in pleasant and painless fashion, a better 
knowledge of how the foundations of civilization were laid in 
the region which is my own homeland; to extend my acquaint- 
ance among cultivated men and women who will be drawn to 
the convention by the possession of interests identical with my 
own; to improve the opportunity of listening to some of the 
finest speakers and ablest scholars in America and Canada 
while they discuss such topics as Johnny Appleseed ; why Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan, now belong to the United States in- 
stead of the Dominion of Canada; how Defiance got its start 
and why it was so grimly named; why no less than four army 
forts garrisoned by three different nations were erected and 
maintained at Fort Wayne; what is the significance of the 
monuments and earthworks at Fallen Timbers and Fort Meigs 
—in short to learn more of the history of my own homeland as 
it will be told by those who know it best; finally, there will be 
bands and pageantry, speeches and eats; and “I love a parade.” 

M. M. QUAIFE 
Detroit Historical Society 
General Chairman. 


The “Teacher’s Section” of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review with its pertinent news and book reviews of special 
interest to teachers of History, consistently keeps to its high 
standard. Congratulations to Editor Elmer Ellis. Recent at- 
tention given by the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
to the subject of enriching the high school Social studies cur- 
riculum is commendable and the results as given in the Re- 
view will be appreciated by those teachers of History who still 
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believe strongly in the functional value of historical study in 
formative years, the development of understandings, particu- 
larly of the social, economic and cultural environments of the 
past. 


The Michigan History Magazine extends congratulations to 
our new exchange, West Virginia History, published by the 
State Department of Archives and History, Charleston, W. 
Va.; to Editor Roy Bird Cook, and to Managing Editor Innis 
C. Davis. The contents of volume 1, numbers 1 and 2 are well 
selected to arouse initial interest. Specially interesting is the 
department “State history as featured by the press.” The 
format and typographical features make the Magazine delight- 
ful to handle and to read. 
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HE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled and edited 
T by Clarence Edwin Carter. Vols. VII and VIII. U. S. Gov't. 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., pp. 784 and 496, 1939. Price $2 and 
$1.50. 

Earlier volumes of this series have been reviewed in the Magazine. 
The present volumes contain the official papers, found in the archives 
in Washington, pertaining to the Territory of Indiana during the years 
1800-1816. The papers here printed are drawn from the correspondence 
between Federal and territorial officials, between the territorial officers 
themselves, and from a wide range of other sources from which have 
been drawn petitions from the inhabitants to Congress, reports of con- 
gressional committeees, proclamations, census reports, letters of appli- 
cants for office, and commissions. 

In their entirety, these letters and documents present a composite and 
many-sided picture of the territorial period of the State of Indiana 
with frequent and interesting side lights on national affairs. The cor- 
respondence between the Federal and territorial officers discloses a con- 
tinuous stream of administrative problems relating to the application 
of the land laws, the extension of postal facilities to remote sections of 
Indiana, and the organization of local governments. The administration 
of the land system was complicated by the incursions of intruders or 
squatters on the public and Indian lands, and by the demands of legiti- 
mate purchasers for more favored treatment from the national Govern- 
ment. Also characteristic of the period are the frequent references to 
the vigorous and bitter factional disputes of frontier politics. 

Documents of more than local interest include letters, reports, and 
memorandums from Presidents John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and 
James Madison; Secretaries of State John Marshall, James Madison, 
and James Monroe; Secretaries of the Treasury Albert Gallatin and 
Alexander Dallas; Secretaries of War Henry Dearborn and William 
Eustis; and Postmasters General Gideon Granger and Return J. Meigs, 
Jr. There are also many papers of Governors William Henry Harrison 
and Thomas Rosey and Territorial Secretary John Gibson, as well as 
those of other territorial officials. 

Volume I of The Territorial Papers of the United States was issued 
in preliminary form; it contains a table of the various officials appointed 
to administer each territory. The Editor states that it will be reissued in 
final form at the conclusion of the series and will then contain papers 
of a general and miscellaneous character. Volumes II and III contain 
papers relating to the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, commonly 
known as the Northwest Territory. Volume IV embodies the official 
records of the Territory South of the River Ohio, or the Southwest 
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Territory, which became the State of Tennessee. Volumes V and VI 
relate to the Territory of Mississippi. It is announced that Volume IX, 
containing the papers of Orleans Territory, will be published during the 
present fiscal year. The volumes of the series are thus to be issued in 
the order of the creation of each territory. The documents selected for 
inclusion are accompanied by explanatory footnotes, and each volume is 
supplied with a detailed index. 


HALICE. By Mary Frances Doner. The Penn Pub. Co., Phila., 
1940, pp. 448. Price $2.50. 

A story of Michigan and the Great Lakes country and of the children 
of its pioneers who carry on the traditions established through sacrifice 
and devotion. It is primarily a character study, from early youth to 
middle age, of a brave and capable woman who survives the most diffi- 
cult set-backs to eventually win some measure of happiness. 


OLVES AGaInst THE Moon. By Julia Cooley Altrocchi. Mac- 
\ millan, N. Y., 1940, pp. 572. Price $2.75. 

Story of dramatic changes in the life of an adventurous fur-trader in 
the western wilderness. Told with the vivacity and speed of a scenario. 
Time, the early years of the 19th century. Frenchtown (Monroe), Arbre 
Croche, Mackinac Island, Detroit, are among Michigan points in the 
story. Contains vivid description of the burning of Detroit in 1805, 
Indian massacre on the River Raisin in 1813, cholera epidemic of 1832. 
One of the best of recent Michigan books. 


ICHIGAN: A CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE STATE AND ITS PEOPLE. 
Lewis Publishing Company, Chicago, 5 vols. 1940. 

Volumes I and II of this work, edited by George N. Fuller, emphasize 
the period of statehood and stress social, economic and cultural factors. 
Military and political history, though subordinated, receive proper con- 
sideration. The early period up to statehood is treated in an introduc- 
tory way. Special attention is given to the period since 1900. The 
volumes are well illustrated. A thorough analytical cross-referenced 
index makes all essential details easily accessible. These volumes con- 
stitute the most comprehensive, detailed and accurate history of the 
state that now exists. Volumes III, IV and V contain brief biographical 
sketches. 


OPE’S Digest, 1815. Vols. I and II. Edited by Francis S. Phil- 
brick. Being volumes 28 and 30 of the Illinois Historical Collec- 
tions; vols. III and IV of the Law Series. Published by the Trustees 
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of the Illinois Historical Library, Springfield, Ill., 19388 and 1940. Price 
$2.50 per volume. 

Together these two volumes constitute a reprint of a book which pos- 
sesses a double distinction. Nathan Pope’s original work was the first 
digest of the statutes of Illinois Territory. Pope’s Digest, originally 
printed at Kaskaskia in 1815, was the first book printed in Illinois. The 
present editor, Francis Philbrick, formerly a faculty member of the 
University of Illinois, since 1829 has been Professor of Law at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

HE CHANGING WeEsT: AN Economic THEORY ABOUT OUR GOLDEN 
T AcE. By William Allen White. Macmillan, 1939, pp. 144. Price 
$1.50. 

The author writes of the essential characteristics of the West and of 
what it means in American life and Philosophy today, particularly its 
social and economic significance. His thesis is that the special charac- 
teristics of the West are closely related to the availability of land and 
to the quick profits which it brought. He suggests that liberty is like 
some other things: you can have as much of it as you can afford to 
buy or are willing to sacrifice for. ? 

OWA THROUGH THE YEARS. By Cyrenus Cole. State Historical So- 

ciety of Iowa, Iowa City, 1940, pp. 547. 

Designed to be a first volume of the Iowa Centennial History. It is 
a general history of the commonwealth from the era of discovery and 
exploration down to the 1930's. Eminently readable. 

INERAL InNpustrRigEs oF MICHIGAN. By O. Floyd Poindexter, 
M Economic Geologist, Department of Conservation, Geological 
Survey Division, in cooperation with the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Lansing, 1940, pp. 53. 

Comparative statistical data from earliest times conveniently arranged 
and discussed, with emphasis on the period 1934-38. Selectively illus- 
trated, provided with graphs. Shows Michigan ranks first in salt, sand- 
lime-brick, bromine, calcium-magnesium-chloride, magnesium sulphate, 
metallic magnesium; second in copper, gypsum, limestone; fourth in 
cement, sand, gravel; fifth in copper; ninth in oil. Shows that since 
the middle of the 19th century Michigan has produced two and a half 
billion dollars worth of copper and iron. 


ARLY Days or THE LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER COUNTRY. By the late 
Orrin W. Robinson. Mining Gazette, Houghton, 1938, pp. 39. Price 

50 cents. 
Pamphlet of material gathered from the Mining Gazette presents anec- 
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dotes and recollections by a pioneer who was an active factor in the life 
and growth of the Lake Superior Copper Country over half a century 
from 1854. Stories show vivid memory and an eye for the humorous 
and picturesque in mining and lumbering industries. Author was a 
member of the state legislature 1895-1899 and lieutenant governor 1899- 
1903. 


C. Cline, Michigan State College, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Section of Economics, East Lansing 1940. Special Bulletin 301, 
pp. 88. 

In addition to general Michigan property tax trends, this pamphlet 
discusses the Michigan state and local tax bill, the general property tax 
in 200 Michigan agricultural townships, rural highway finance, and the 
trend of farm taxes in relation to farm values. The study concludes 
with “A Summary and Some Implications.’ Notes, references, sta- 
tistical appendices. 


M ICHIGAN Tax TRENDS AS RELATED TO AGRICULTURE. By Denzel 


Michigan Pamphlets, Nos. 5, 6, 7. Studies published by the Bureau 
of Government, University of Michigan, 1940, on the Charles S. Mott 
Foundation, have been received. No. 5. “Trends in Highway Finance ;” 
No. 6, “State Tax Administration ;” No. 77 “Local Government in Che- 
boygan County.” 


Summer edition of the official Michigan highway map issued by 
the Michigan State Highway Department, Murray D. VanWagoner, 
state highway commissioner, contains considerable historical data. On 
the reverse side is printed ‘The Tourist Pocket Map of Michigan” pub- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1839. Accompanying it is a pictorial presenta- 
tion of Michigan roads and vehicles from 1836 to date. 














